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CR With this Number of Uarrrr’s WEEK- 
LY #5 sent out gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


embellished with several fine engravings, and con- 
laining an important article om the “ TREATMENT 
OF THE DROWNED,” and an installment of MiSs 
BRADDON'S new novel, DEAD MEN’sS SHOES.” 

An illustrated SUVPLEMHNT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARVER’S 
WEEKLY. 


ANDREW JOHNSON. 
FAENHERE has been a general tribute to the 

sincerity and the foree of will of AN- 
DREW JOHNSON, and an eqnally general ex- 
pression of feeling that he died at a happy 
moment for himself. The former is praise 
which is subject to very serious qualitica- 
tions, and the truth of the latter remark 
would have been more striking had he died 
before Mr. Lincoun. That Mr. Jounson 
was honest in the sense that he made no 
money illicitly from his connection with 
politics is unquestionable. But the prac-} 
tical value of sincerity is to be determined 
by the nature of the conwiction which is 
sincerely held. It makes a great difference 
whether we think a man sincerely right or 
sincerely wrong. ‘TORQUEMADA was proba- 
bly as sincere as FENELON, and Queen MARY 
as sincere as HooreR and Mr. 
JOHNSON Was as sincere in yetoing the Civil 
Rights Bill as he would have been in going 
to Ohio, as he is said to have intended, to 
advocate inflation. It is a serious wrong 
to accustom ourselves to speak of every 
public man when he dies as if he were an 
admirable historic character. Mr. JoHNSON 
was not a man of lofty life or of high intel- 
ligence or ability. That he became Presi- 
dent is no evidence that he was in any sense 
a great man, unless the same fact establish- 
es the greatness of TYLER, POLK, FILLMORE, 
Pirrce,and BUCHANAN, some of whom were 
elected President, as Mr. JOHNSON was not. 
Hlis opposition to the secession movement 
was courageous, like that of BROWNLOW 
and other Union men of the Border States, 
and it was the more effective because he 
was a Democrat. But he had never been 
recognized as a leader by the Democratic 
slave lords who controlled the party, and 
his hostility had, therefore. some taint of 
personal feeling. 

Mr. JOMNSON was nominated with Mr. 
LINCOLN in 1864, not because he was a man 
of great ability, or high character, or illus- 
trious public service, or bf commanding 
reputation —for very little was personally 
known of him—but because heswas a con- 
spicuous Border State man, a° Democratic 
Senator who had not betrayed his country, 
and an old supporter of slavery. The Re- 
publicans had become a Union party, and 
lis nomination was intended to be’ the 
proof of it. It was a mistake, as such ex- 
pedients at such times usually are. The 
election turned wholly upen the question 
of national existence, and it would have 
had precisely the same result had Mr. Ham- 
LIN been renominated. The death of Mr. 
LINCOLN threw Mr. JOHNSON into a position 
in which the Republican national party 
would never have thought of placing hin, 
and he more than any persen or thing was 
the cause of the confusion and perplexity 
that have attended reconstruction. As soon 
as he had ceased terrifying the country with 
an apprehension of a kind of Oriental venge- 
ance upon the late rebels, he begah to be- 
tray the victorious cause of which he was 
the representative; and an ignorant, nar- 
row, conceited, stubborn politician, who had 
no comprehension of the scppe and signifi- 
cance of the contest which had accidentally 
given him power, and no sympathy with 
the principles and spirit which had tri- 
umphed, set himself fiercely against the in- 
telligent will of the people who had fonght 
and conquered, and for three years he strove 
obstinately to undo what they had done. 
By a most happy fortune he'was confronted 
by a man of the same indomitable will, of 
unshrinking courage, of unswerving convic- 
tion; a man as sincerely riglit as he was sin- 
cerely wrong; a man, like PyM, felicitously 
fit fur the time: and that ANDREW JOHNSON 
did not succeed in doing the mischief which 
with undoubted sincerity he intended, we ¢ 


owe to the sagacity, the skill, the nerve, and 
the tenacity of THADDEUS STEVENS, who 
embodied the conviction and the determina- 
tion with which the American people came 
out of the war. 

The demoralization of the public service 
under the JOHNSON Administration was 
enormous. It«was computed that a fourth 
of the revenue due the country was lost in 
the collection, and Mr. RANDALL, the Post- 
master-General, announced to the army of 
officers in that department that they must 
not forget to whom they owed their bread- 
and-butter. Since the days of ANDREW 
JACKSON, to whom JOHNSON very much 
liked to be compared, there had been no 
such prostitution of the service to selfish 
personal ends. The tenure of office was 
servility to “my policy.” And when toward 
the close of this administration, which had 
so obstinately imperiled the results of the 
war, the Democrats in their National Con- 
vention formally declared reconstruction 
unconstitutional, revolutionary, and void, 
as they had four years before declared the 
war a failure, the country saw that every 
thing was in danger, and by # movement 
as truly patriotic as the “uprising” of 1561 
the fatal reaction of JOHNSON and the De- 
mocracy was stayed, and the victory of the 
war was re-asserted in the election of its 
most illustrious soldier. 

These facts are not changed because Mr. 
JOHNSON is dead, and it is much more de- 
sirable that they should be remembered 
than that we should try to consider him a 
great man, or a hero, or a wise statesman, 
or an ideal patriot. The Presidency is a 
great office, but for that very reason it ex- 
poses little men. Success in reaching it by 
whatever means must not be regarded as a 
condonation of offenses or a purification of 
character. Indeed, it is becoming the re- 
proach of our political system that it is not 
sure to elevate men of the highest character 
and ability and reputation to the highest 
office; and there is all the more reason, 
therefore, for pointing out so flagrant a dis- 
crepancy between the man and the place 
as appeared when ANDREW JOHNSON was 
President. 


MR. THURMAN’S SPEECH. 

THE speech of Mr. THURMAN at Mansfield, 
in Ohio, is humiliating in every point of 
view. It is in no sense an able speech; it 
is only a desperate effort to furnish some 
pretense of excuse, to those who believe 
that inflation is bothedishonest and disas- 
trous, to support a party which declares for 
inflation. The excuses offered are contempt- 
ible. They are that inflation is not “ex- 
pressed” in the platform, that it is only a 
State platform, that party success this year 
in Ohio is indispensable to victory next year 
in the country, and that members of par- 
ties must be tolerant of differences of opin- 
ion. It is really difficult to believe that a 
man of the ability and previous standing of 
Mr. THURMAN should be guilty of uttering 
such puerile folly. The victory of the rag- 
money Democracy over him is complete ; for 
he not only invents absurd pleas for sup- 
porting their fatal policy, but in doing it he 
destroys all chance of his party nomination 
for the Presidency, and loses the respect of 
all respectable opponents. If Mr. THURMAN 


‘does not know, he is the only man in the 


country who is ignorant, that if the Demo- 
cratic party carries Ohio this year, he will 
not be the Ohio Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency next year. And if it be said 
that he is entirely superior to personal con- 
siderations, and speaks only from an unself- 
ish desire for the success of his party, he 
must explain why he desires the success of 
a party which maintains what he thinks a 
dishonest and disastrous public policy. To 
say, as he does, that it is only a State dec- 
laration is no reply, because he knows that 
the opinions ‘upon a national policy which 
the Ohio Democrats hold at home are those 
which they will urge in their National Con- 
vention, and to aid their success at home is 
to help make them successful in the Con- 
vention. There is no loop-hole of escape. 
A more disgraceful political spectacle has 
been seldom seen than that offered by Mr. 
THURMAN at Mansfield. 

“Mr. THURMAN’s abject surrender Of indi- 
vidual independence to party dictation is 
made the more conspicuous and painful be- 
cause he begins his speech with a prolonged 
taunt of the Republicans for doing precise- 
ly the same thing in Congress last winter. 
He depicts their servile silence. He holds 
up to contempt their tame docility to the 
caucus. The sole significance and force of 
his. introduction is the tacit appeal to the 
manhood of his hearers, which must  in- 
stinctively loathe such unmanly obsequi- 
ousness as he describes. And when he has 
finished his pieture—when he has lavished 
all his scorn and ridicule upon the Repub- 
licans for their unscrupulous devotion to 
party, exclaiming that “upon almost ev- 
ery question of public importance party in- 


terest was preferred to the interest of the 
people,” and that “ during the whole session 
the question with the majority seemed to 
be not ‘What is best for the republic? but 
‘What is necessary to save the Republican 
party ?” when he has insisted and reiterated 
that those who do this deserve only public 
scorn, he proceeds to say, in substance: 
“ Fellow-citizens, I have shown you how 
mean and contemptible it-is to prefer party 
to the public welfare, but I have come to 
Manstield to tell you that that is precisely 
what Iam going to do in the present can- 
vass in this State. My party and your 
party has laid down a platform which I 
think fatal to the interests of the country. 
But the party must be sustained. Defeat 
would imperil our success next year. So I 
am going to stand by the party, platform 
or no platform, honesty or no honesty, the 
public welfare or no public welfare, and 
I advise you to do the same. We don’t 
care for our own honor and self-respect, nor 
for the good name of our country, nor for 
the prosperity and industry and morality 
of our fellow-citizens; but we do care for 
our great and glorious party. Let honor 
and honesty, intelligence and industry, go to 
the dogs, but for Heaven’s sake give us a 
Democratic victory in Ohio!” 

The speech of Mr. THURMAN is one of the 
most lamentable proofs of the political de- 
moralization of the time. That men should 
differ with their party upon minor and in- 
different subjects, and upon the desirability 
of candidates, or that, differing upon an im- 
portant point, they should refrain from 
speech, is something to which we are all 
accustomed, But that being directly op- 
posed té it upon a vital and paramount pub- 
lic policy, upon a question which is a chief 
issue, a man should say that he holds to his 
convictions as firmly as ever, but that he 
also means to do what he can to secure their 
defeat, is to invite public wonder and dis- 
trust—we had almost said public contempt. 
For what are parties,and why do honest 
men sustain them and act with them? A 
party in this country is a voluntary associa- 
tion of those who believe that a certain pol- 
icy will promote the common welfare, and 
who unite to advocate it and to carry it out 
in practice. But when a majority of those 
who are thus associated change their opin- 
ions, and advocate and seek to enforce a 
cardinal policy which is fundamentally op- 
posed to that which was previously support- 
ed, why should a man who still believes 
that it is the true policy labor to defeat it 
by securing the success of its opponents? 
The only conceivable reason is that the par- 
ty success is indispensable for some other 
still more important purpose. But that is 
merely absurd. There can not be a more 
important purpose than that which by com- 
mon consent is the most important question. 
Mr. THURMAN has fallen from the higher to 
the lowest grade of politician. 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION IN 
CONNECTICUT. 

WE are glad to know that the inflation 
issue in Ohio, important as it is, will not be 
suficred to overshadow that of the freedom 
of the common schools. In his manly, ear- 
nest, temperate, and admirable speech at 
Marion, which is a singular contrast to the 
reckless fury and shallow demagogery of his 
opponent, General HAYEs, the Republican 
candidate for Governor, spoke most plainly 
and conclusively upon the subject, The plat- 
forms of both parties in that State assert, 
indeed, that the schools must remain free 
from priestly control. But the relation of 
the Democratic party to the Roman Church 
is such that its declarations upon this sub- 
ject can not be trusted. When the Ohio 
Democrats pronounce for the freedom of the 
schools, we can not forget that every at- 
tempt to place the schools under sectarian 
control by a division of the school money 
has been made by Democrats; and it is no- 
torious that except for the Democratic in- 
trigue to retain the Roman Catholic vote, 
there would be no such question as the di- 
vision of the school money. It is made a 
question solely by the effort of the Roman 
Catholic managers, sustained by Democratic 
leaders. The effort is made in every State, 
and its history is every where the same. 
One of the latest chapters was in Connecti- 
cut, and has probably escaped the attention 
of most of our readers. But the whole sit- 
uation may be studied in events in that 
State, and the facts are well worth attention. 
A partially successful attempt has already 
been made in New Haven, Waterbury, and 
New Britain to obtain a share of the money 
tor Catholic schools, and during the recent 
session of the Legislature, in which the ma- 
jority was Democratic, Mr. LYNDE HARRI- 
SON, a well-known Republican, introduced 
an amendment to the Constitution express- 
ly prohibiting any grant to sectarian insti- 
tutions. It was referred to the committee 
upon the subject, composed of five Demo- 
crats and three Republicans. The Repub- 


licans, with one Democrat, reported the 
amendment favorably, the other four Dem. 
ocrats adversely. Action was delayed in 
the House because the Democratic majority 
wished to avoid any record upon the sul- 
ject. We now proceed to state facts which 
rest upon the best authority. As soon as 
the’ amendment was introduced, Father 
HuGueEs, a leading Roman Catholic clergy- 
man in Hartford, notified the Democratic 
managers that it must not be allowed to 
pass. Conferences were held in New Ha- 
ven, at which Governor INGERSOLL and the 
editors of two of the chief Democratic pa- 
pers in the State were present, with mem- 
bers of the Democratic State Committee, 
and it was decided, in obedience to the 
priestly demand, that the amendment must 
be killed. A caucus was held, and it was 
resolved that the proposition should be 
made a party question, and should be de- 
feated by a motion of indefinite postpone- 
ment. Meanwhile the priests were invited 
to appear before the committee and public- 
ly give reasons for opposing the amendment. 
But they failed to come, and were content 
with private interviews with Democratic 
leaders. 

Late in July the House took up the ques- 
tion. Mr. HARRISON, the chairman of the 
committee, opened the debate, forcibly stat- 
ing the argument against sectarian schools, « 
and saying that the committee was equally 
divided upon the amendment. Mr. STEVENs, 
of Hartford, a member of the committee who 
had reported unfavorably, followed in oppo- 
sition, declaring that it was an attempt ‘‘to 
crowd a sectarian issue upon the people of 
the State, which, to their credit, they had 
hitherto avoided,” and he insisted that the 
existing provision of the Constitution made 
such a prohibition unnecessary. When he 
had spoken, Mr. CARROLL, a Democrat and 
a Roman Catholic, moved the indefinite post- 
ponement of the subject, and called the pre- 
vious question. This form was adopted 
to cut off all reply to Mr. STEVENS’s state- 
ments in regard to the present Constitution, 
to prevent further debate, and to avoid a 
direct vote upon the amendment. ‘The 
friends of the freedom of the schools de- 
manded the yeas and nays. The result was 
that one hundred and eleven (111) Demo- 
crats voted in obedience to the priests for 
indefinite postponement; ninety-four (94) 
Republicans and four (4) Democrats, mak- 
ing ninety-eight (92), voted against post- 
ponement. Sixteen (16) Republicans and 
nineteen (19) Democrats were paired or ab- 
serit. The only German in the House, Mr. 
ZIEGLER, was one of the four Democrats 
who voted against postponement, and the 
other three were farmers from small rural 
towns. 

This is an illustration of the real attitude 
of the Democratic party upon the school 
question, which we commend to the consid- 
eration of the people of Ohio. If the free- 
dom of the schools is in danger—and no one 
who is familiar with the facts will deny it— 
the peril lies in the servile obedience of the 
Democratic leaders to the Roman priest- 
hood, which is the price of the Roman Cath- 
olic vote for the Democratic party. The 
important point is not what Democrats may 
say upon the subject in Ohio, but what they 
do in every State of the Union. 


JUDGE KELLEY’S EXPLANATION. 


JUDGE KELLEY has written a letter in ex- 
planation of the reported remarkable pas- 
sage in his Youngstown speech to which we 
referred last week. He distinctly disavows 
any sympathy with Communistic theories 

‘which we certainly should not have sus- 
pected—and says that the report of such a 
strain in his speech came from a gentleman 
of Youngstown, who, unfortunately blind, is 
yet a fine scholar, an accomplished musician, 
and an agreeable gentleman, but very intol- 
erant of doctrines which he does not ap- 
prove. This gentleman, the judge says, mis- 
represented the “ Communistic violence” of 
the peroration of the speech, which the judge 
then explains. He was referring to an arti- 
cle in the New York Tribune, which, alluding 
to him and others who hold his views, hoped 
that the Ohio platform would not encourage 
them to appeal to the Communistic spirit, 
adding that “such men and their followers” 
had in other lands been crushed with shot 
and slaughter. Judge KELLEY says: 


“1 referred to this article in deprecation, and point- 
ed to the contrast between the American laboring peo- , 
ple, with their intelligence and recollections of past 
prosperity, and deplored any system that might re- 
duce them to the condition of the French sans cu/lottes 
of 1798, and said that as like causes produce like ef- 
fects, should history be made to repeat itself, capital 
would find itself at thé mercy of the mob. This was 
the head and front of my offense, as certainly more 
than twelve hundred auditors can attest.” 


Unless Judge KELLEY means to compare 
the policy of a sound currency based upon 
gold and silver to the tyranny that pro- 
duced the horrors of the French Revolution, 
we confess that we do not understand his 
explanation; and if he does mean tliat, lis 
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sagacity seems to us wholly at fault. It is 
not surprising that those who heard the 
did not understand this allusion 
correctly, if the orator’s explanation seems 
so obscure. He may reply, indeed, that he 
can not undertake to furnish his critics with 
intelligence; but he must remember that 
his letter does not deny what has been 
charged. The Cleveland Daily Herald says 
of the peroration: “The judge, speaking 
with great earnestness, warned the bank- 
ers and bullionists that unless they desisted 
from robbing and plundering the people, a 
mob might be at their doors and a knife at 
their throats.” Unless the report is wholly 
inexact, the judge had described the labor- 
ers whom hard times, due to the policy of 
contraction, had turned out of their homes 
as “robbed” of them. This policy, there- 
fore, he denounced as a robbery, Those 
whe support it are consequently robbers. 
And “if like causes produce lke etfects,” 
these robbers, or bankers and bullionists, 
would be at the merey of the mob. This, 
we agree, is not Commnunism; but, under the 
circumstances, it must be regarded as an in- 
citement to violence; and it is for that rea- 
son that it seemed to us unworthy of a gen- 
tleman in the position and of the character 
of Judge KELLEY. 


speec h 


MR. PLIMSOLL AND SAILORS’ 
WRONGS. 

“May God forgive us for our murderous 
neglect of our fellow-men at sea!’ These 
words were written by SAMUEL PLIMSOLL at 
Christmas, two years ago, and with his soul 
stirred with the immense wrong which, un- 
til he was touched by it, no one had adequate- 
ly comprehended or exposed, he said, * My 
firm conviction is that had the Government 
helped me instead of doing their utmost to 
thwart my efforts, many, many hundreds of 
brave meh now at the bottom of the sea 
would have been alive at this moment.” 
It is not surprising, therefore, that when 
thé Prime Minister lately announced in the 
House of Commons that the Government 
meant to throw over the proposed leyisla- 
tion upon the subject, Mr, PLIMSOLL startled 
the House from its propriety by a bitter de- 
nunciation of such conduct. He said that 
the result would be the loss of thousands of 
lives, and that he would unmask the vil- 
lains, some of whom sat in the House. Then, 
auidst universal uproar, he said that he 
would ask on another day whether certain 
vessels lately wrecked with shocking loss 
of life belonged to Mr. BaTEes, member for 
Plymouth. He laid a protest upon the table 
charging the Government with complicity 
with maritime murderers inside and outside 
the House, and demanding that the bill be 
not abandoned. “ Failing in this,” he add- 
ed, “I lay upon the heads of the Premier 
and his colleagues the blood of all who per- 
ish next winter trom preventable causes, 
aml pronounce against him and them the 
wrath of God.” 

It is easy to imagine the dismay of a re- 
spectable British House at Mr. PLIMSOLL’s 
vutbreak., 

**H{is)] manners have not that repose 

Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere.” 
He is @ man as much in earnest as Mr. GarR- 
RISON was in behalf of the slaves, or as Mr. 
BeRGH is for the proper care of animals. He 
is devoted heart and soul to the cause of the 
neglected and oppressed seamen, and has al- 
ready influenced legislation in their favor, 
while he has made the most powerful and 
effective appeals to public interest and sym- 
pathy by a simple narration of facts. How 
strong the impression made upon England 
by Mr. PLimso.y, and how singularly dull 
to the national feeling upon the subject the 
Prime Minister is, are shown by the fact that 
at the next meetings of the House atter this 
passionate scene the expression of public 
opinion in the press and by petitions and 
motions and questions was so veneral and 
powerful that the Government surrendered, 
und one of its members introduced a bill to 
prevent unseaworthy ships from sailing. 
Mr. PLIMSOLL accepted the bill as a tem- 
porary provision, and made his apology for 
his violation of the rules of order, but re- 
iterated his adhesion to the statement of 
fuct. Mr. Diskakti then moved to with- 
draw the motion of censure, and the Prime 
Minister’s airy and contemptuous disregard 
of the “ humanitarian” and “ moral” aims of 
“a reformer and “ fanatic” ends in his com- 
plete discomfiture and the immense gain of 
au cause which he thought so insignificant 
that it might easily be passed by. It is an- 
other striking illustration of the truth that 
earnest men, who have a real cause that ap- 
peals to every heart and is befriended by 
every intelligent man, woman, and child in 
the country, can not safely be despised by 
politicians, 

Such a cause is that of the wrongs of sail- 
ors both in England and America. In the 


Christmas number of Once a Week two years 
ago was a story called “Ship Ahoy,” repub- 
lished by the HakpeRs, which in a very 
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clear and interesting way showed the op- 
pressions to which they were subject. Mr. 
PLIMSOLL wrote an appendix, in 4vhich he 
gave some most painful and pathetic illus- 
trations of the outrages practiced upon this 
unfortunate class of men in the English 
service. An excellent account of the Unit- 
ed States merchant marine is contained in 
the work called Among our Sailors, by Dr. 
JEWELL, late consul at Singapore. From 
both sources it is easy to see that justice 
and humanity require precisely the kind of 
investigation and commanding appeal which 
Mr. PLIMSOLL has made. Mr. CHARLES NorbD- 
HOFF also, who has had personal experience 
of the fortunes of a sea-faring life, wrote an 
article in the March number of Harper's 
Magazine last year which is full of valuable 
information. The narrations of all these 
writers are like stories of slave-ships and of 
the middle passage; and when a man thor- 
oughly alive with the sense of such wrongs 
encounters a shifty, clever, skeptical master 
of persiflage, who thinks that the centre of 
indifference is the height of wisdom, and 
who takes nothing very much in earnest, 
the clever skeptic will inevitably go down. 
The history of progress is the history of 
fanaticism. Reforms are carried because 
some men confront and defy sneers and 
pity, as well as malice and hatred; in the 
protound conviction that their purpose is su- 
premely important. It is because the GarR- 
KISONS and BERGHS and PLIMSOLLS “* will be 
heard,” as GARRISON said, that the wrongs 
they expose are remedied, 

Mr. PLIMSOLL abounds in eloquent facts. 
He quotes from the books at LLoyp’s to 
show that in the first six months of the year 
In73 there were one hundred and tweuty- 
eight ships posted as missing, which were 
never heard ot more, and the total number 
of lives lost in ninety-two of this number, 
where the number of the crews Was known, 
was thirteen hundred and twenty-eight. 
The actual total of the lost was probably 
more than seventeen hundred. And this loss, 
which was an increase of the average, was 
evidently due to a law requiring a stringent 
examination of sea-going vessels. The un- 
seaworthy were hurried off before the law 
could be put into operation.  IHlis details of 
the criminal overloading of vessels, of the 
treatment of sailors who will not sail in 
* voflins,” and of the general avarice and in- 
humanity of the English service are pitiful 
and amazing. Mr. NoRDHOFF says that the 
greatest atrocities are even yet perpetrated 
in this country in the shipping of men, and 
Dr. JEWELL mentions cases of the kind with- 
in his own knowledge. Dr. JEWELL also 
states that American sea-going vessels are 
aot as well built now as they were even 
twenty years ago; and he quotes from the 
highest official sources the statistics of loss. 
During the five years ending with 1845 the 
loss was seventeen per cent. of the number 
built ; but in the five years ending with 1472 
the loss was more than forty per cent. He 
considers with care the probable causes of 
this increase ; and Mr. NoRpuHOF® is of opin- 
ion that new methods and styles of ship- 
building and the introduction of steam-ships 
have so changed the manners and customs 
of the sea that the whole system of insur- 
ance of ships and cargoes, and the manner 
of shipping and employing crews, must be 
revised before the most serious evils that 
now disgrace the American and British mer- 
cantile marine can be remedied. 


WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 


AT atime when we are studying ourselves 


so closely it is interesting to see how a noted 


foreign enthusiast regards us. The French- 
man PROUDHON wrote in December, 1760, as 
quoted by the Pall Mall Gazette: 


**T believe all the good of the American civilization 
which you relate to us with so much interest; I be- 
lieve, further, that this great weight of a complete free 
nation which will in a century number three or four 
hundred million souls secures the preponderance of 
the ideas of liberty and equality among men, and short- 
ens the tedious path of emancipation for use by many 
hundreds of years. Did tyranny, leagaed with Jesuit- 
int aml the Inquisition, weigh upon the whole of the 
Vid World, I should still say that humanity was saved ; 
for America is there, and in the presence of this mar- 
velous evolution all retrogression is impossible. What 
I particularly applaud in American society is that the 
great principles are saved—personal dignity, the nobil- 
ity of labor, the family, reapect for women, their true 
emancipation: all, in short, that I love and venerate 
is secured. Things are still too little advanced for the 
greatness of such a part to be felt even in America; 
but I see it as though I were placed three centuries in 
advance among posterity, and that is why, subjecting 
the matter to final analysis, I think it well that young 
America should be proposed as an example to our old 
Europe.” 


It did not occur to PROUDNON that the 


very influence he denounces, and from which 


his own country had suffered, would appear 
in this country also, and in a malign form. 
He does not say, and probably he did not see, 
that the real defense of liberty is the gener- 
al intelligence of the people, and that this 
can be secured only by the stringent care 
of the people themselves. PROUDHON would 
have been amazed had he been told that 
Within fifteen years of the time at which he 


wrote a so-called American newspaper, the 
Catholic Telegraph, of Cincinnati, would in- 
sist upen the union of church and state by 
demanding that sectarian religion be taught 
in the public schools, That paper says: 

“The forty-seventh and forty-eighth articles of the 
Syllabus have authoritatively settled for all time that 
the exclusion of religious instruction from daily edu- 
cation is a damnable religious error, which Catholics 
can not approve without a denial of faith and commis- 
sion of sin. Legislation does, therefore, as far as Cath- 
olics are concerned, interfere with the subject of relig- 
ion. The state has no inherent authority to exclude 
religion from public education. When it does so, it 
plays the tyrant, clothing itself with a commission of 
power for which it can show no warrant. If the state 
did not tax us to support institutions that deny us lib- 
erty of conscience, we would not complain, at least of 
injustice. The rain which secular education will in- 
evitably bring upon the state would, however, not be 
averted. But as long as the present system prevails, 
the state not only questions our faith, but denies to us 
its free and unrestricted exercise.” 


When the Telegraph says that not to teach 
sectarian religion in the schools is a damna- 
ble religious error, it expresses an opinion 
which is of no importance except to itself. 
But when it speaks of the ruin that secular 
education will bring upon the state, it in- 
vites a comparison of the results of the pub- 
lic and the parochial schools. And we have 
yet tosee that the Roman Catholic parochial 
schools turn out better men, or more useful 
citizens, or more patriotic Americans than 
the free unsectarian public schools of the 
country, 


PERSONAL. 


Joaquin MILLER has been spending a few 
days at Long Branch, where he has made him- 
self quite agreeable to many of the clever people 
who are at that famous resort. The originality 
and pungency of his chat and the quiet and re- 
finement of his manner are quite the opposite 
of the absurd stories that have been told of his 
very Western and unconventional way of life. 
A more courteous, modest gentleman is seldom 
met. OLive LOGAN has given two or three clev- 
er sketches of him. In one of these she men- 
tions that a lady at the Branch asked him to 
dance, ‘*Can't,”’ he replied; got a bullet 
in my leg.’’ ‘** Then come play billiards,”’ sug- 
vested a gushing swell. “Can’t; got a 
bullet in my arm.’’ 

—Ex-Senator SPRAGUE is a practical man. He 
entered a railroad car'the other day with a pair 
of overalls under his arm, and said that he had 
been at work all day in his large mill at Baltic, 
overseeing some important repairs. 

—Mr. Joun 8. Pituspury, the Republican 
candidate for Governor of Minnesota, is a native 
of Sutton, New Hampshire, and forty-eight years 
old. He was formerly in business at Concord, 
New Hampshire, and went West twenty-one 
years ago. 

—The wealthiest lady in America is the wife 
of Professor GAMMELL, formerly of Brown Uni- 
versity, Rhode Island. She has an income of 
nearly a million a year, her father’s estate, which 
she has just inherited, being estimated at fully 
$20,000,000, 

—Governor TILDEN evinces his sympathy with 
the temperance movement in a very practical 
manner, The absence of wine and all spirituous 
beverages has been a marked feature of his offi- 
cial receptions at Albany, and has not in the 
least detracted from the cheerfulness of those 
pleasant social gatherings. 

—People do make such queer requests in 
what they eall their last will and testament. 
There, for instance, was Mr. Gwynn, of Vir- 
— He died, and was regretted more or 
ess. When they came to look into his papers 
they found it was positively directed that he 
should be buried with his head eighteen inches 
higher than his feet (he preferred that angle), 
that his cave and sheep-skin should be placed in 
the coffin with him, and that the coffin should 
be carefully wrapped in a blanket—to keep it 
warm, a8 it were. 

—Secnator Scuurz writes to friends in Wash- 
ington that he will return to this country in Oc- 
tober. He has spent most of his time abroad in 
Berlin, at the Foreign Office, studying the corre- 
spondence between Prussia and our government 
a century ago, intending to use the data obtain- 
ed in the political history of America which he 
desivns writing. 

—Few young journalists, however clever, at- 
tain such worldly suecess as has befallen Hans 
FORSSELL, the Swedish writer on politics and 
philosophy, who has just, in his thirty-second 
year, been called to take a seat at the Council 
of State as Minister of Finance. 

—A son of Sir James Hooe has purchased the 
Victoria Theatre, London, and henceforth it will 
be devoted to religious purposes. Lord SuarrTges- 
BURY and other gentlemen who have stood by 
Moopy and SaNKeY are looking for a building 
site for the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in London. It is to bea large edifice. 

—The dowager Queen of Sweden has been 
successfully superintending excavations at Pom- 
pei. A chamber was opened in which a number 
of women’s ornaments were found, including a 
gold bracelet, a pair of silver ear-rings, a few 
coins, and various objects which had probably 
belonged to the toilet, such as small glass, ala- 
baster, and other vases. Near them lay the 
bronze lock, hasps, and setting of a casket, in 
which they had probably been deposited. In 
another chamber a bedstead was found similar 
to the one now in the National Museum at Na- 
ples, which excited so much attention at the 
time of its discovery; and in the same apart- 
ment two bronze vases were recovered in a very 
perfect condition. 

—A French prince, the Due de Penthievre, is 
now serving in the French navy. His arrival 
at Yokohama has been telegraphed, with news 
of the discovery in an old temple, which has not 
been opened for 2000 years, of a cake of soap and 
a China plate. The plate is well enough; the 
soap, we fear, will not wash. 

—Epwin P. Wurpp.e, besides preparing the 
article on the century’s progress in American 
literature for Harper's Magazine, is to appear on 
the platform next winter with a lecture on the 
same subject, sketching JosaTHan EpWarps 
and BENJAMIN FRANKLIN a* viving the twofold 
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tendencies of American literature, and treating 
of such authors as HAMILTON, JEFFERSON, WEB- 
STER, and CALHOUN among statesmen ; BRYANT, 
HaLLeck, LonGreLLow, Wuittrer, WILLI1s, 
Hotmes, LOWELL, and EMERSON among poets ; 
Cooper, HawTHORNE, and Mrs, STOWE among 
novelists; and Invine, Pog, Bayarp TaYLor, 
and Bret HARTE among general writers. 

—Cadet Irwin, of West Foint, a member of 
the fourth class, is entitled to the thanks of all 
young eadets and young college boys for the 
manly way in which he treated a squad of 
‘**hazers’’ a few nights ago. As IRWIN was walk- 
ing his post at guard at about midnight several 
of the elder cadets attacked him, with the de- 
sign, as stated, of rolling him down the side 
bunk of Fort Clinton. The assaulted cadet 
stabbed one of them in the thigh with his bayo- 
net, and clubbed two of them over the head with 
his musket. They were carried on litters to the 
hospital. “The subsequent proceedings” will 
interest them much more. 

—The residence of General Dix, at West Hamp- 
ton, Long Island, is one of those charming places 
that would seem to be specially designed for a 
gentleman of his wide culture and large expe- 
rience. It is a large, light brown building, 
with gables facing every point of the compass. 
The rooms are not plastered; the walls are of 
ash, in narrow strips, and the floors are ail 
double. The parlors are plain, but pretty and 
eool, with no earpets,.In the mantel of the 
front parlor is set a unique tile, a in 
colors, As0p’s fable of the wolf and lamb. This 
was saved from the of the general's fa- 
ther’s house in New Hampshire. On the piazza 
are a couple of quaint Dutch chairs which Mrs. 
Dix brought from Holland. These chairs have 
boat-like tope. The general owns a beach of 
one thousand feet in length, and is very fond of 
snipe-shooting. He ‘“shoots them down on the 
spot.’ 

—TuHomas Bat reeeived $9000 gold for his 
colossal statue of WasHineton in the Boston 
Public Garden. He took the commission at 
$12,000 “ befo’ the wa’,’’ and was paid when gold 
was very high. 

—SanTA ANNA is seventy-seven years old, but 
is still erect and slender, and his black hair and 
black eyes preserve their original brilliancy. He 
is as fond of ‘*a chicken dispute’ as ever, but 
doesn’t bet so high: has fewer assets. 

—The Rev. Dr. says that the best 

Sunday-schools he ever saw or heard of are in 
North Wales. Every North Welshmen who 
yoes to church also goes to Sunday-school. 
De RemvusatT had well chosen his time to 
die, if we may take for authority the witty Ar- 
sENe HovussayYe, who says: “It was the finest 
weather in the world. The public mind was at 
rest. The funeral was, therefore, an imposing 
spectacle. It was like a spring promenade in 
the Champs Elysees. The Madeline was deco- 
rated as for some great festival. Was it not, in 
fuct, the féte of the immortality of a philoso- 
pher? M. Taiers, with pe Remusart, 
walked first after the hearse which bore his po- 
litical and literary associate. The moonlight 
went before the sun. M. Tiaters was much 
moved. Those who did not know him imagined 
that he was mourning over his own near pros- 
pect of death, since he is seventy-eight years 
old, like his deceased frignd. But he was only 
weeping over the separation, without thinking 
of himsedlf. He feels, besides, that he has not 
yet finished his allotted task, while M. Remusat 
had finished his. There is in M. Tuters a force 
of life which still assures him profitable years. 
‘I have no time to die,’ said he to M. Mienert, 
another contemporary; ‘do like me—begin two 
or three books; you will see that death will 
give you time to complete them.’”’ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tux Kentucky State election, held on the 2d inst., re- 
sulted, as usual, in a Democratic victory. M‘Creery is 
elected Governor, over Leslie, by a large majority. 

A steam thresher at work on the farm of Benjamin 
Harlan, in Maury County, Tennessee, exploded on the 
Sth inst., killing three men and wounding seven others, 

Gieneral Alexander Hamilton, son of the renowned 
Hamilton of American history, died in this city om the 
2d inst., aged nearly ninety, years. 

Dispatches from Memphis, Tennessee, of the 6th 
inst., state that the Mississippi River at that point 
was rising steadily at the rate of two imches in twen- 
ty-four bours, with threatening weather. The levee at 
Oldtown had broken, and the water was pouring down 
in the direction of the plantations below. 

Arvangements have based inade by Duncan, Sher- 
man, & Co. for the payment of their letters of credit 
upon presentation to J. 3. Morgan & Co., of London, 
or Drexel, Harjes, & Co., of Paris, up to November 1. | 


~ 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur celebration of the Rundredth anniversary of the 
birthday of Danial O’Conhell was begun in Dublin on 
the Sth inat., and continded for three daye A re- 
ligious ceremonigl was held in the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, Cardinal Manning officiating, with the as- 
sistance of forty bishops and five hundred priests. At 
night the city was briliantly iiuminated. In Rome a 
pontifical high mass was celebrated im the chureb of 
the Irish College as a mark of sympathy with the 
O'Connell festivak A general holiday was proclaimed 
by the Mayors of Montreal and Ottawa on the 6th. 

“Steamer advices from China report fresh outrages 

upon foreigners at Pekin. The latest attack was 
made upon a member of the German legation, who, 
while on a scientific expedition with some compan- 
ions forty miles from the capital, wae severely beaten, 
and robbed of valuable astronomical inetrumenta. 

Disastrous floods have occurred in the northwestern 
provinces of India. Many dwellings have been de- 
stroyed, and serious loss of life has followed in the 
interior. 

A water-spout burst over the town of Kirn, in Rhen- 
ish Prussia, on the 5th inst., inundating the place, and 
doing great damage. A bridge and many houses were 
swept away, and thirteen persons were drowned. 

The French National Assembly adjourned on the 4th 
for three months. Before closing, it passed the bill 
constituting the Senate, and also the Chancel Tunnel 
Bill, besides approving the Berne postal convention. 

The projected Spanish Constitation declares the state 
religion to be Roman Catholic. The uation. is obliged 
itself to maintain its worship and ita ministers; but 
nobody shall be molested on Spanish territory for their 
religious opiniogs, or in the exercise of any worship 
so long as the respect due to Christian morality ix ob- 
served. Nevertheless, other public ceremonies or den- 
onstrations than those of the state religion are forbid- 

en. 

It is reported that several engagements have taken 
lace recently between the Turkish troops and the 
lerzegovinian insurgents, in which the former were 

successful. The Turks are said to be collecting a large 
force to crush the insurrection at once. 

The Adderley Shipping Bill passed the British House 
of Commons without division ou the 6th, 
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THE EMPTY CRADLE. 


Derive the present hot and ‘unhealthy season 
the rate of mortality among children in this city 
has attained alarming proportions. In one week 
it reached 700—at the rate of 100 a day. . A 
large proportion of the little victims are under 
five vears of age, children of the poor, who live 
in closely packed tenement-houses, where bad 
drainage, defective sewerage, and a general neg- 
lect of sanitary precautions lower the vitality of 
the dwellers, and deprive the children especially 
of the strength to resist the attacks of the dis- 
eases incidental to hot weather. It is noticea- 
ble, says the Times, ‘that the infant mortality 
vf the season is greatest in the crowded districts 
near the river-side. ‘This is largely due to the 
fact that our great outlet sewers are so con- 
structed as to be liable to be dammed up by the 
rise of the tide. In this way the flow of pestifer- 
ous refuse is stopped, and the death-dealing sew- 


er gases are forced upward into dwellings with a | 


foree which increases in proportion to the volume 
of stagnant filth underneath.” « The children of 
the rich escape these dangers, as they ean be 
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THE EMPTY CRADLE.—[Drawy by L P. 


taken out of town into healthful summer re- 
treats, while poor children must remain in the 
hot, overcrowded tenement-houses, exposed to 
all the unwholesome influencés of which we are 
speaking, 

This is a sad matter, demanding immediate 
and very serious attention. ‘There is no mystery 
in regard to this slanghter of the innocents 
Our streets, alleys, and courts are reeking with 
heaps of decaying matter, left exposed to the 
sun; the sewers seem to have been designed for 
the express purpose of discharging their worst 
gases into the rooms where people sleep; ow 
want of police regulations for markets leaves the 
cheap corner groceries to supply withered and 
half-decayed vegetables and fruits to people who 
can not choose but take them. ‘The Board of 
Health appears to be utterly incapable of correct- 
ing these evils. At any rate, it does nothing to 
stay the march of disease and death. 

While the municipal authorities are justly 
censurable for neglect of duty in regard to the 
healtlr of the city, much may be done, without 
any public interposition, by a little general atten- 
tion on the part of mothers and nurses to some 
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of the simpler and more obvious principles of hy- 
giene: but this is possible only in small houses 
where each family lives alone and has control over 
every part of the dwelling. Every large tene- 
ment-house ought to be under the constant surveil- 
lance of the agents of the sanitary officials, and 
the tenants should be compelled to keep their 
rooms clean. A erusade should be at once be- 
gun against impure air and uncleanliness in the 
streets, and in the large tenement-houses, where 
hundreds of men, women, and children are crowd 
ed together, with scaggely breathing space. These 
houses, hot-beds of disease, should be thorough 
ly purified and kept in wholesome order by the 
enforcement of the most stringent regulations. 
The tenants will not do it of their own accord, 
The Board of Llealth, it is reasonable to suppose, 
was instituted for the express purpose of looking 
after these matters, but thus far it has shown it- 
self to be either negligent of its duties or incapa 
ble of performing them. If these officials are 
deaf to the lamentations of weeping mothers, 
these Rachels who will not be comforted beeause 
their little ones are no more, public opinion should 
compel them to immedrate action. 
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FIRST BALE*OF THE COTTON 
CROP. 

Ovr illustration on page 676 represents the 
interior of a eotton-gin house in Texas. The 
motive power is a wheel of great diameter, set 
in motion by oxen, as shown in the sketch. A 
belt connects with the machine, the main feat- 
ures of which consist of a eylinder wpon which 
is set a series of circular saws. <A mass of cot- 
ton, separated from the cylinder by iron bars set 
close together, is brought into contact with the 
teeth of the saws, which play between the bars 
and draw the cotton through, leaving the seed 
behind. Underneath the saws is a set of stiff 
brushes on another evlinder revolving in the op- 
posite direction, which brush off the fibre from 
the saw teeth. A eurrent of air sends the loose 
downy material to a convenient distance from 
the machine, where it is collected and taken to 
the bale-room. Here it is pressed into bales. 

As soon as the first bales of the crop are ready, 
great excitement prevails among the planters. 
Purchasers arrive from all parts of the country 
dixenss prices. and make 
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bargains. Nothing eke is talked of. The cot- 
ton crop is the one topic in parlor and log-cabin. 
The picking season begins in July or August, 
according to locality, and lasts until late in the 
fall, as the plant continues to produce and ripen 
its bolls of cotton until the appearance of frost. 


PLATONIC KISSES. 


““Wuhat are they?” birdie, do you ask? 
Your forehead wears a puckered line. 
Oh! now you've found a dreadful task 
Even for a learned head like mine. 
Sdme questions are so hard! Ah, well! 
If even Plato's self were here, 
The sage, I fancy, conld not tell 
The riddle that you ask me, dear. 


My birdie, Plato was a sage, 
The first to find he had a soul ; 
The life we live from youth to age 
His wisdom taught was not the whole; 
And many theories Plato had 
To rule the impulse of mankind, 
Controlling all the base and bad 
Through stern dominion of the mind. 


And love, my birdie, Plato said, 
Should be communion of the soul, 


: To glowing passion cold and dead, 


And intellect should rule the whole. 
Each soul another soul might find, 
And spirit intercourse reveal 
A pure emotion of the mind, 
Like that we think the angels feel. 


But what Platonic kisses were 
I doubt if Plato ever knew— 
Not like, my birdie, I infer, 

The long, sweet kisses I give you, 
And those you give me back again, 
Repeated oft, and never done ; 

Nat thus, I fancy, could it be 
Platonic brides were ever won. 


Philosophy perhaps had charms 
To satisfy great Athens’ sage, 
Indifferent to his lady's arms— 
Two heads bent o'er one musty page. 
But moderns, made of sterner stuff, 
Would clothe it with a gentler light, 
And, soul communion ‘not enough, 
Both sense and spirit would unite. 


Love's sweetest charms they would not miss, 
Nor into earthly passion fall, 
So talk of a Platonic kiss, 
And thus contrive to get it all. 
But fondest theories, birdie sweet, 
Oft bring a harvest of regret. 
Now come and sit here at my feet. 
Well, have you understood me, pet ? 


I thonght not. What a pair of eyes! 
I'll have to send yon back to school. 
If Plato’s spirit could arise, 
Wed tell the ghost he was a fool. 
Now lift your sweet lips up to mine; 
i like the language that they speak ; 
I know the rhetoric is not fine— 
What dreadful work they'd make of Greek! 


Ah, how I Jove your little form! 
And now be sure you sit quite still. 
Just hold my left hand, soft and warm; 
Don't shake the one that drives the quill. 
Let Plato crown his love with bays; 
I'll make you mistress of my life. 
I'll love you, birdie, all my days, 
And crown you with the name of wife. 


(Continued from Supplement to No. 972, page 672.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


SOLACE IN DIFFICULTIES. 


Scritaw and I did not let the grass grow un- 
der our feet on our way back to A——. It 
seemed that rapid motion relieved the tumult of 
angry feelings which raged within me, while my 
little Arab had, no doubt, his own motives for 
exertion in the thoughts of the comfortable sta- 
ble and good feed that lay before him. So it 
chanced that when I arrived I found our fellows 
only just sitting down to dinner. They were 
late that day, most of them having been out on 
a grand pig-sticking expedition. I was in time 
to join them, and found myself obliged to defer 
all conversation with Hugh till a more conven- 
ient opportunity. During dinner I noticed that 
Solace looked both sulky and melancholy, which, 
to say the truth, was not usual with him, though 
when he was put out he certainly sometimes as- 
sumed that form. 

“* Well, Baby, what is wrong with you to-day ?” 
I inquired. I may observe that Solace had gone 
by the endearing epithet of Baby ever since he 
had joined us, one of the greenest ensigns ever 
produced by the Green Isle. Solace looked 
blacker than ever, and muttered, ‘‘ Nothing that 
I know of;” but Langham from the other side 
called out, Oh, by - the - way, Cairnsford, you 
have not heard of Baby's troubles. I must tell 
you them, and I think you will agree with me 
in seeing the urgent necessity for procuring an 
ayah directly.” 

Several others now laughed, and Solace began 
to look seriously angry ; but James, always good- 
natured, smoothed down his rising ire by saying, 
** Never mind, old fellow, you will have a laugh 
at him some day, and you must learn to bear 
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this sort of chaff; for if you show you do not | balls to be settled under the prettiest arched in- 
| step that any man ever had the pleasure of be- 


like it, they will take care to give you enough of 
it. Join in the laugh, and it will not hurt you.” 
The young fellow brightened a little at this, and 
glanced with a smile at Langham, as though to 
say, **Tell away, and do your worst. I am 
ready.” Langham laughed too—he was not a 
bad sort of fellow, only he could not resist a 
joke, and a ridiculous story about any of his 
comrades afforded such fine scope for orna- 
mental embellishment. 

‘* Well,” he said, ** yon all know—or, at least, 
Cairnsford does not know—that we went up yes- 
terday evening to Cumerbund—Major Crook- 
ley’s place. You know him—the husband of that 
hideous woman (Hecate. we generally call her) 
who thinks herself a beauty, and is coquette a 
faire peur. Her husband is jealous of her; and 
no wonder, as she is always fishing for new fol- 
lowers, though I do not think she is very suc- 
cessful; at which I am not surprised. How 
Crookley came to marry her is beyond my un- 
derstanding.” 

“Oh, do you not know?” cried Brabazon. 
**T heard the whole story, the other day from 
Soames of the 9th. It seems Crookley came 
here a very green young fellow, and this Miss 
Loudon—then of course many years younger, 
though, I believe, not one bit better looking— 
set her cap at him. She had plenty of money, 
but she was fearfully plain even then, and had, 
moreover, a way with her that made most fellows 
fight shy of her. Crookley was introduced to 
her, and, once she had got hold of him, she kept 
him, on some pretext or other, running after her, 
until one night, at a dance, where he was foolish 
enough to go without the protection of a supe- 
rior officer—in which respect, happily for the 
regiment, Solace was more fortanate—he inad- 
vertently made use of the somewhat high-flown 
expression, ‘May I solicit the honor of your 
hand—’ ‘for the next dance,’ he would have 
said; but she interrupted him quickly with 
“Dear Charlie, as you love me so well, and seem 
so trnly to desire it, 1am yours. Call on papa 
to-morrow, early in the morning. For the pres- 
ent, I must say good-night, as we are going.’ 
And she slipped off, leaving the unfortunate 
young fellow too dumfoundered to speak or to 
move. A comfortable night he must have passed, 
I should fancy; but at last he decided there was 
nothing for it but to call next day at her home 
and explain the mistake. 

**Call he did, accordingly, and asked for Miss 
Loudon. He was-shown into the drawing-room, 
where she presently came to him, apparently 
only just returuc” ““~m riding, as she was in her 
hat and habit. She welcomed him with great 
empressement, but he, though feeling a little un- 
easy, rushed boldly at the matter in hand, and 
began—‘I fear, Miss Loudon, you must have 
misunderstood some words I made use of last 
night in requesting the honor of your hand for a 
dance. What I meant—’ 

***Oh no—not at all,’ she interrupted. ‘I 
understood you perfectly, dear Charlie, and have 
given it to you fully and freely, as you see;’ at 
the same time laying her hand on his. ‘Some 
one was saying to me just now that people might 
say I had misunderstood; but I answered that 
any one who dared say so to me I should, with 
my own hand, horsewhip within an inch of his 
life.’ And she gave the strong cutting whip she 
held in her hand a switch through the air, within 
an inch of his shoulders, as she spoke. ‘So you 
see, Charlie dear, there is not the least need to 
dread ill-natured remarks, and papa is ready to 
see you now. I told him all about it, and he 
will give me handsome settlements; we need not 
wait for your promotion, but can fix the day at 
once. I will go with you to papa, as he is some- 
times difficult to get on with for those who do 
not understand him.’ 

**'That is the way Crookley was hooked, ac- 
cording to Soames’s account, and, to look at her, 
one would think it likely enough. I hear she 
keeps the identical riding-whip that conquered 
the major under a glass case in her own room. 
The fear of it is what keeps him, in general, in 
such awe of her, I should imagine. Now, go 
on, Langham, and tell us what happened to 
Solace.” 

** Where was I ?—you have put me out,” said 
Langham, peevishly. He liked to have all the 
talking to himself, and felt aggrieved that Braba- 
zon should have interrupted his story. ‘Oh, I 
was telling you we went up to Cumerbund for 
croquet, with the prospect of a dance afterward. 
I need not tell you that if Solace has a marked 
failing, it is a strong tendency toward a mild 
flirtation, enjoyed quietly, without too much ex- 
citement, over an ice or a jelly at a dance, or by 
the help of the language of flowers during a stroll 
in the country. That is his style. Rather too 
much in the milk-and-water line for me, as he 
always keeps half his mind on the watch for dan- 
ger signals, and only goes into the business with 
the other half; but chacun a son gout, and it is 
certainly the wisest way, after all. 

** Well, yesterday he had not been long at 
croquet when his till then unoccupied fancy be- 
came attracted by Miss Loudon, a half-sister of 
Mrs, Crookley’s, and without doubt a very pretty 
girl, only just come out from England to live 
with her sister. She end Mrs. Crookley are 
about the same height, and—I suppose through 
some caprice of Mrs. Crookley’s—thev were that 
day dressed alike; besides that they resembled 
each other in the color of their hair and their 
tone of voice—both, in fact, speak curidusly 
alike; so that unless you saw their faces, you 
could not by the voice distinguish one from 
the other. Miss Loudon is, however, as pretty 
as her sister is the reverse, and I could hardly 
wonder at Baby's unsophisticated mind being 
caught by so attractive ‘an object. And then her 
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get-up was sweetly pretty, and she wore the palest 
cream-colored gloves, that fitted to perfection ; 
she had an artless way of requiring the croquet 
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holding. , His weakness was excusable, after all. 
We can pardon it; but for the safety of the regi- 
men*, my dear friends, let us all beg him next 
time to look before he sped@ks. 

‘* He, of course, joined in a game of croquet, 
playing on the same side as the young lady I 
have been describing. I thought I should get 
more fun out of the thing by strolling about, and 
now and then looking on; and so, I think, it 
turned out. 

**Shortly after the game commenced, Majer 
Crookley, of whose relationship to Miss Loudon 
Baby was ignorant, and was consequently fierce- 
ly jealous of their evident intimacy, had a run 
of wonderful good luck, and went flying about 
the ground, displacing every one, to the triumph 
of his friends and anger of his foes, who whis- 
pered loudly, ‘ Did you ever see such barefaced 
spooning ?’ “Such a fluke!’ etc. At length he 
approached Miss Loudon’s ball, croqueted it, and 
with one powerful blow sent it fiving far over 
the boundary of the croquet ground. 

***Oh dear!’ she cried, plaintively, ‘that is 
me. How could you be so cruel! At any 
rate, you will bring it back to the edge of the 
ground.’ 

***Is it yours? I did not know. You can 
bring it back yourself, or make Mr. Solace do it 
for you, if you do not want the trouble,’ he an- 
swered, carelessly, going on with his game. 

‘*She turned to Solace, who was standing be- 
side her, with an appealing gesture. 

*** You hear what he says. Ido not want to 
go all that way. Would you go and get it for 
me? And do you think you could manage to 
put it down in good position without being ob- 
served? I am such a bad hand at croquet, I 
shall never get on unless I am helped.’ 

*** He ought to do it himself when he sends a 
lady's ball so far off the ground,’ answered Sol- 
ace; ‘but I am glad he did not, for my own 
sake, as it gives me the opportunity of being use- 
ful to you.’ 

**With which touching speech he picked up 
the ball, and, with great adroitness, contrived to 
place it in excellent position, as he thought, un- 
seen by any one. Major Crookley was, howev- 
er, too devoted to his game and too proud of his 
success not to be very well aware of the exact 
spot where he had left each ball, and just as Sol- 
ace had settled Miss Loudon’s ball to her liking, 
Crookley called out, 

*** Why, what is that? I say, Solace, where 
are you putting that ball? It has no business 
there.’ 

‘**Oh yes; I assure you that is its place,’ 
Solace answered, trying to look unconcerned. 

*** And I assure you that is not its place, and 
I will not have it there,’ said the major, angrily. 
‘I must request you to allow people to move 
their own balls on this ground, and not to in- 
fringe the rules.of the place.’ 

‘***T was not aware that bringing hack a lady's 
ball when it had been sent over the boundary 
was an infringement of. rules,’ replied Solace, 
sulkily ; ‘under the circumstances, I think you 
should have fetched it yourself, which would 
have obviated all this.’ 

***Oh, you think so, do yon? I wonder who 
asked your opinion,’ said Major Crookley, in- 
sultingly. (He is always rather hasty, and his 
temper was now thoroughly up.) ‘1 think la- 
dies are as well able to fetch their balls as gen- 
tlemen; and I shall make it a rule in future, on 
my ground, that they do so.’ 

‘** Then I should think very few ladies will 
honor your ground with their presence,’ said Sol- 
ace, whose ‘back was up,’ as the Yankees say. 

‘* * Might I ask what you mean by that speech ?’ 
asked the major. 

***] mean what I say,’ replied Solace. 

***T suppose you wish to insinuate by it that 
I am no gentleman,’ continued Crookley, getting 
more and more excited as his opponent became 
more sulky and uncompromising. 

‘*** You may put what interpretation you like 
on it,’ answered Solace. ‘ Any thing will suit, I 
dare say.’ 

*** Come, come, this will not do,’ said Melton, 
just then stepping forward (he was there, too, for 
a wonder). ‘Solace, you should not have trans- 
gressed the rules of the ground ; and you, major, 
are, I am sure, putting an interpretation on his 
words Solace never would have given them. Do 
not let us spoil a pleasant party by such a foolish 
dispute. I want to join in the game, and I can 
not get a mallet. Solace, give me yours, and 
take a stroll with Langham. He will show you 
all the beauties of the place, while the major and 
I will see which is the best man at croquet.’ 

**So the Baby, swelling with indignation, was 
turned over to me to bear-lead about the place, 
while Melton went in for croquet and flirtation 
with pretty Miss Loudon, whose blandishments, 
I fear, excited more response from our steady 
captain than they should have done, as I heard 
her tell her sister afterward Captain Melton was 
an angel, and he had the most perfect eves she 
had ever looked at.” 

‘**Come, Langham, draw it mild, if you please,” 
remonstrated Melton, laughing; ‘‘ your ears are 
too good, my dear fellow, and in repeating what 
they hear, I fear you sometimes say more than 
Besides, consider my feelings; I 
know\I ought to blush, but am so hardened I 
can notget one up, even to save my reputation 
before you Nall. T 

‘*Is that All?” I said, as Langham proceeded 
to refresh himself with a draught of iced Moselle 
cup. ‘“‘I thought there was something more 
coming; but indeed that was foolish enough. 
Baby, my child, I hope you will be cautious, or 
the charming Amelia may have a chance of hold- 
ing the horsewhip over your shoulders, as ber 
sister did over Major Crookley's.” 

“You are as bad as the rest, Cairnsford,”’ 
laughed Solace, with more good temper than he 
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had at first shown. - Why should not I admire 
a pretty girl, if I see one? and why should not I 
help her when she is in difficulties, if she asks 
me ? 
** Why should he not, poor fellow ?” chimed in 
Marshman. ‘‘ Of course he should, if he likes. 
we only want to keep him from running his "hg 
nocent little head into a very dangerous slip. 
noose, from which he will never be able to . 
tricate it if he once gets it in.” 

**What are all you fellows making such a 
noise about? I have not half finished my story. 
and I declare one would think it was a ladies’ 
committee-room, thé noise and chatter are go 
great. Silence there, gentlemen, and let me 
continue,’’ cried Langham. 

Order being restored immediately on this ap. 
peal, he went on, disregarding the plaintive looks 
of Solace, who would evidently have been just as 
well pleased had no farther disclosures been made 
of his vesterday’s proceedings. 

** After croquet,” continued the indefatigable 
Langham, ‘‘it was proposed that we should 
dance, and I need not tell you Baby lost no time 
in obtaining the first dance from Miss Léudon. 
Not content with one, he asked for another 
which was readily granted. _As she gave it she 
said, ‘If I am not in the room when our dance 
begins, I shall be in the garden near the ruined 
temple; it is a favorite seat of mine; it is so 
pleasant to steal away between the dances, and 
rest in the cool evening air, among the ruins all 
covered with plants and flowers.’ Solace mut- 
tered something I did not hear quite, though [ 
was close by at the time, about her being the 
fairest flower of all; but I suppose she heard it, 
as she smiled brightly, and went off with he 
partner. Now comes the dreadful part of the 
story, Cairnsford. I am sorry I have been so 
long coming to it, but it was necessary to ex- 
plain every thing. 

‘*When the time drew near for his dance, 
Solace, not seeing the lady any where in the 
rooms, went to the garden to look for her. 
There she was, sitting in the appointed place. 
He could not see if she was pleased at his punc- 
tuality as he approached, as there was no moon 
that night, and the stars, though brilliant, did 
not light up the garden sufficiently for him to 
observe the expression of her face. She did not 
speak, and he began: ‘I knew I should find you 
here when I saw you were not in the dancing 
room. I have been counting the minutes till our 
turn should come round again,’ 

***])o you really, then, like dancing with me 
so much?’ she replied. ‘ But it is only the non- 
sense people like you talk. You think, because 
you are here to-day and there to-morrow like a 
butterfly, you are privileged to show in your char- 
acter all the inconstancy usually ascribed to that 
insect.’ 

*** Indeed you wrong me,’ Baby replied, ear- 
nestly ; ‘you do not know how I have looked 
forward to this dance. But even if you do not— 
believe what I say, do me one favor. Give me 
one flower out of your bouquet, that I may 
keep in remembrance of this evening; you can 
not refuse me this little request. Just that one 
rose-bud ; you will not, I am sure, be so cruel as 
to refuse it; there is no harm in it.’ 

*** No harm in it, indeed !’ said a man’s voice 
behind them. ‘I like that. Sir, I say there is 
harm in it; and you will have to do without a 
flower from this lady, as I shall not allow her to 
give you one.’ 

*** And what business have you to interfere 
between me and any lady to whom I may make 
such a harmless request, I should like to know 7?’ 
asked Solace, haughtily. 

** *T will very soon show you what right I have 
to interfere,’ roared the major, for it was none oth- 
er than he, springing forward in an ungovernable 
passion, at the same time flinging away a cigar 
he had until that moment carried lighted in his 
hand, and aiming a blow at Solace’s face with 
the white kid glove he had just been about to 
put on before returning to the dancing room. 
Solace, seeing his intent, stepped back quickly, 
and escaped untouched ; but the insult was too 
marked, and turning away, he said, ‘ You shall 
hear from me again on this matter, Major Crook- 
ley. A friend of mine will come to you here im- 
mediately, as the affair had better be settled at 
once before it gets wind, when the authorities 
would interfere.’ 

*** Very well, Sir,’ answered the major, be- 
coming calm enough when he perceived his in- 
sult had been taken up in the way he wished. 
‘I shall wait here for halfan hour for your friend. 
If he does not come before that time expires, I 
shall think even worse of you than I at present 
do.’ 

‘¢ Almost beside himself with rage, Solace 
walked off to me, and related what had occurred, 
begging me to act as his second, and to appoint 
a meeting at half past four o'clock, in a secluded 
spot just outside the garden, on the banks of the 
river. 

‘* T tried at first to reason our friend Baby out 
of this absurd idea, representing that duels were 
forbidden by the regulations of the service, and 
that it would cost him his commission ; but you 
have no notion how stiff an infantile mind can 
be until you have been placed in a position like 
mine. 

‘* Seeing I could not persuade him to listen to 
reason, I called Melton, who was equally unsuc- 
cessful, and who was at last obliged to say, 
‘Well, Langham, if it must be, I should advise 
you to go and see Major Crookley ; the half hour 
is nearly up, and it will not do to let him think 
any of our regiment were defaulters in an affair 
of honor. Stay, I will go with vou, as really I 
think there must be some mistake. I do not 
think the major can be such a fool as to object to 
his sister-in-law. giving a flower to any one she 
chooses. Solace, you wait here till we return.’ 

‘‘We accordingly went to the garden, and in 
the appointed spot found Major Crookley. * Ah,’ 
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he cried, on seeing us, ‘you have only just saved 
yourselves : the half hour is almost up, and if you 
had not come in time to settle this little business, 
I should have been obliged to punish your young 
friend some other way, instead of giving him the 
satisfaction of a gentleman, as I had intended.’ 

‘¢* Well, but, major,’ said Melton, ‘ will you 
tell us what it is all about? For Solace tells us 
it is about a flower he was begging from a lady ; 
but that seems quite too foolish to believe. I 
am sure there must be some misunderstanding.’ 

*¢ * Misunderstanding, indeed!’ replied the ma- 
jor, excitedly ; ‘it was a great deal too plain to 
me. I had come to sit out here in the cool night 
air with my wife, who was tired of dancing; I 
left her for a moment to go and light a cigar at 
a lamp in the veranda, and when [ returned, I 
found this fellow sitting beside her making love 
to her, and begging for flowers and keepsakes 
and what not. I just told him my mind straight 
out; and I will not say I did not provoke him to 
challenge me, but then I was quite justified in 
doing so by the circumstances of the case; and I 
will give the young puppy a lesson that will teach 
him not to meddle with other men’s wives in 
future.’ 

** As the major mentioned that it was his wife 
from whom Solace had begged the tlowers, Melton 
started, and laid his hand on my arm to prevent 
my speaking ; when the account was finished, he 
said, ‘ You certainly had great provocation, Ma- 
jor Crookley, and I regret that any officer of 
*‘ours’ should have given you such grave cause 
of complaint ; but tell me, if it could be proved 
that Solace imagined he was addressing another 
lady, while he was in reality speaking to Mrs. 
Crookley—if, I say, it could be proved that he 
was thus mistaken, and had no intention of an- 
noying you in any way,I suppose you would 
have no objection to apologize for your insulting 
act to him, in which case he would, of course, 
withdraw his challenge, and all might be settled 
amicably.’ 

“ “Well, certainly,’ the major answered, ‘if it 
could be proved that the young fellow had mis- 
taken my wife for any other lady, which in this 
dim light is just possible, I suppose [ ought to 
ask his pardon for my offensive gesture ; yet I 
hardly think he could have made such a mistake.’ 

*** Well, I can not be sure about it,’ replied 
Melton; ‘only my impression is that he took 
your wife for another lady, for whom I know he 
entertains a great admiration. ‘The best plan, 
however, will be for us to meet at the appointed 
place at half past four o'clock, when, if an ac- 
commodation is possible, I will arrange it; if 
not, Mr. Langham and I will act as the friends 
of Solace; you, I suppose, will bring vour own.’ 
So saying, we turned and walked back toward 
the dancing room; but we had not gone half a 
dozen yards when Melton went into a fit of quiet 
laughter, so violent that we were obliged to stand 
still for a few minutes till he got over it a little. 
*QOh, it is too good, Langham! Is it not splen- 
did? Think of that foolish Baby making pretty 
speeches to that old Hecate, Mrs. Crookley! 
And then his fighting a duel for love of her beaux 
yeux! Our fellows will die of laughing when 
they hear of it; I tell you what we ought to do. 
It will be a good thing to give that foolish youth 
a little fright; it may break him of the habit of 
indiscriminate flirtation he has allowed himself 
to contract, and it is sure to give us some fun, 
when he knows for whose sake he has been risk- 
ing -his precious person under the major’s fire, 
for he is A 1 with pistols. We will not let him 
know about the mistake until they are on the 
ground face to face; then imagine how he will 
look when he finds Mrs. Crookley is the fair cause 
of strife.’ 

‘*T thought the idea good, and readily agreed 
to work it; but we were near failing in the be- 
ginning from the dreadful difficulty we experi- 
enced in keeping grave faces’ while we told the 
unhappy Baby the hour and place of meeting, 
with other arrangements, ending by requesting 
him not to allow people to see any thing unusual 
abont him, but to keep up dancing with his cus- 
tomary spirit till the guests separated, which 
they did about four o'clock. As soon as they 
were gone we seized on Solace, and dragged him 
off to the place of meeting. 

‘*** We can sit here and smoke a quiet cigar,’ 
observed Melton, ‘until the time is up. We 
have only half an hour to wait; and in the mean 
time, old fellow, if you have any message to leave 
for any of your friends, tell me, for though I do 
not think matters will be as bad as that, still it is 
the correct thing to do, and we may as well do 
the proper thing as we are about it.’” 

‘* Yes,” interrupted Solace at this juncture, 
‘‘and a most heartless fellow I thought you, 
Melton. You looked so cool and easy over it 


all, and asked me had I made my will in such a | 


matter-of-fact manner, that I thought you the 
most anfeeling monster I had ever met, and 
longed to be able to proclaim to the regiment 
what an unnatural ruffian you really were, in- 
stead of the kind, good-hearted fellow we had 
hitherto thought you.” 

‘* That will do, Solace,” said Langham, waving 
his hand serenely; “‘ your thoughts were very 
visible on your face, and I could repeat them all 
exactly as they passed through your mind if I 
considered them worth repeating. I only won- 
der how I ever kept my countenance; [ am sure 
I have injured myself internally in my struggles 
to keep from langhing outright. 

‘“*Time went on. Solace was worked into a 
white heat by Melton’s friendly offers and my in- 
structions and comforting assurances, and [ was 
beginning to think we should have to take the 
other line, and make light of it, to keep his nerves 
steady, though, to do him justice, they stood the 
test wonderfully, when Major Crookley made his 
appearance. 

*** Oh, here you are already!’ he cried. ‘I 
am glad you are so punctual. We shall get over 
this little business in a few minutes; and I do 
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not want to be long, as Mrs. Crookley may take 
it into her head to ask where I have been. I 
have brought a surgeon as well as my second, 
you see. I thought it likely one would be 
wanted.’ 

Very well,’ I answered. ‘We had better 
now measure the ground and place the princi- 
pals. You are neither of you inclined to apolo- 
gize, I suppose ?” 

‘**No, indeed,’ said Solace, stiffly; while 
Major Crookley did not seem to have heard my 
question, and began chatting to the surgeon with 
great volubility and ease of manner. Solace 
stood apart, looking as if he had swallowed a 
ramrod, and apparently taking not the smallest 
interest in our proceedings, though I am con- 
vinced he was watching out of the corner of his 
eve the whole time. ‘lhe major had brought a 
very nice pair of pistols, which we determined to 
use, as they were the only ones to be got, and in 
a few minutes every thing was ready. ‘The prin- 
cipals were placed in their proper positions, and 
Melton was just about to step up and ask Solace 
how he could be so fearfully foolish as to run 
himself into such a scrape for Mrs. Crookley, 
when a dark figure rushed out from among the 
bushes coming from the direction of the house, 
and discovered to our astonished eyes the lady 
herself. 

‘* ‘This is a pretty way to treat your guests!’ 
she cried, turning on her husband. ‘ What do 
you mean by it? Do you think I will allow such 
performances here? (Go back to the house in- 
stantly, and do not let me hear of your trying 
any thing of the kind again. Here, give me that 
pistol before you go; you must have got my keys 
to take these. Pretty doings, indeed !’ 

*“The major looked from one to another of 
us as though imploring protection and pity; 
then slowly and reluctantly handed the pistol 
over to his wife, who returned it to its case, and 
who, as he turned to leave, called out after him: 
‘Stay a minute, and tell me what this is all 
about.’ 

‘***T only wished to give that young fellow a 
lesson about interfering with-other people's wives. 
He is the one who was begging flowers from you 
last evening,’ said the major, sulkily. 

‘**Oh, is that all?’ answered the lady, be- 
nignly. ‘He did not mean any harm by it; it 
was only a little gallant speech that meant 
nothing.’ 

** All this time Solace had been listening with 
open-mouthed wonder; now he whispered to 
Melton, ‘You do not mean to say they think I 
asked her for flowers ?’ 

*** Indeed they do,’ laughed Melton; ‘and I 
much fear you were guilty of it—unknowingly, 
I believe, but still guilty you were. Tell them 
who it was you went to meet at the temple, and 
perhaps the matter may be set right.’ 

** Thus urged, Solace stepped forward. ‘Was 
it you, Mrs. Crookley, I met at the temple last 
night? I went there to tind your sister, Miss 
Loudon, who told me she would probably be 
there when ‘our dance came round; and I 
thought I was addressing her when | begged for 
flowers. I should never have ventured to make 
80 presumptuous a request to you.’ 

‘*** You went to meet my sister,’ replied Mrs. 
Crookley. ‘I knew from what you said you 
were mistaking me for some one else, though I 
could not guess whom I was taken for. We will 
call Amelia, and see why she was not there as 
she promised, thus causing this stupid mistake. 
Ali!’ she continued, raising her voice. A black 
servant came out from among the bushes and 
approached her. ‘Go and call Missee Loudon— 
I want her; or stay, we will return to the house, 
but tell her I want to see her.’ 

** *Tf the Mem Sahib will not be angry, Ali 
will tell where Missee Loudon gone away to, 
answered the black, with a cunning look in his 
dark eyes. ‘ Missee Loudon she run off with 
Mister Spot, the young leetle Sahib come so oft- 
en to see the Mem Sahib. Ali hear Missee Lou- 
don say they go off to be married.’ 

“* * Ensign Spot, of the 10Ist Native Infantry !’ 
screamed Mrs. Crookley. ‘The ungrateful girl! 
is that the way she treats me? She will have 
nothing to live on, as I know. He has nota 
penny; and she need not expect any thing from 
me, as she has not married to please me. I al- 
ways intended her to make a good match, and 
now she has gone and spoiled all my plans. The 
ungrateful hussy !’ 

** Melton and I looked at each other, and went 
into internal convulsions of laughter; while the 
major sidled up to Solace, who was looking very 
glum, and holding out his hand, said : 

‘** Well, it was a mistake, after all, and I am 
sorry for my part in it, and still more sorry that 
the girl has gone and made a fool of herself. You 
will forgive my hastiness, will you not? I real- 
ly thought you were using me badly, and my 
temper is unfortunately soon put up. I must go 
now and see where that foolish couple have got 
to, as I should be sorry if Amelia got into trou- 
ble; but you will come in and take something 
before you go?’ 

‘*We declined this, however, and set off on 
our way back to A———; and if Solace does not 
know what it is to be chaffed by this time, I am 
much mistaken.” 

** Bravo, Baby!” I cried, when Langham had 
finished. ‘** You got out of it splendidly, though 
[ think that was more through good luck than 
I hope your next flirtation will 
not have quite so exciting a termination.” 

‘Oh, I never flirt, I assure you,” answered 
Baby, gravely; ‘‘and it's a great shame of all 
of you to be so eternally accusing me of it.” 


‘** No, indeed, you never do flirt, and you never 


will, until the next time; but take care you do 
not do it once too often, and find yourself hook- 


_ ed some day before you know where you are. 


Now, Melton, come up into my room, fur I want 
to have a chat with you.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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MR. STANLEY'S BOAT. 


On page 684 we give an illustration of the | 


boat which has been constructed for Mr. STAN- 
LEY to be used on the lakes and rivers of Africa. 
It is built in sections, to admit of easy carriage 
by porters across land. Mr. Srantey discev- 
ered Livixestone when all others failed; and 
being a man of courage, endurance, and enter- 
prise, we may expect that his letters to the 
Herald, in whose service he is exploring the un- 
known regions of Africa, will record many inter- 
esting and important geographical discoveries. 


MR. 8. PLIMSOLL, M.P. 


ON page 685 we give a portrait of Mr. Pii- 
soL., whose efforts in and out of Parliament on 
behalf of sailors have made his name so well 
known in England and America. He was born 
at Bristol in 1824, and was educated privately. 
All his life he has béen engaged in mercantile 
pursuits, and of late years has been chiefly con- 
cerned in the coal trade, upon which subject he 
has written several pamphlets. In 1865 he was 
an unsuccessful candidate for a seat in Parlia- 
ment, but was elected member for Derby in 
1868. Mr. Piimsoxue has gone heart and soul 
into the work of unmasking the villains who 
send sailors to death in rotten ships, and his ef- 
forts in Parliament to obtain stringent legislation 
against this monstrous evil have been severe and 
unremitting. His violent outburst in the House 
of Commons (of which we gave an account last 
week) when the government gave notice that the 
Merchants’ Shipping Bill was to be abandoned for 
the session was unprecedented in Parliamentary 
circles. But the sympathy of the country is with 
the member for Derby, and all good men wish 
him success in the work he has undertaken. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Calendar. 
AUGUST. 


Sunday, 
Tuesaday, 


22.—Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
24.—St. Bartholomew. 


| Sunday, 29.—Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
SEPTEMBER. 
Sunday, 5.—Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Sunday, 12.—Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
19.—Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Tuesday,  21.—St. Matthew. 

Sunday, 26.—Eichteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Wednesday, 29.—St. Michael and All Angelis, : 


Sunday, 


Tur Auryer Pornanski, of Posen, the organ of 
the Pope’s secret leghte, announces authorita- 
tively that the Roman Catholic clergy and peo: 
ple are permitted to carry out the provisions of 
the Prussian law in relation to the administra- 
tion of church property. This law establishes 
parochial boards in the parishes as the adminis- 
trators, thus displacing the priests, It goes 
into operation on the lst of October next. 

It is said that this concession has been ob- 
tained from the Roman Curia through the inte- 
vention of France. The French government, 
observing what trouble the German war with 
the papacy has made for Belgium, fears for its 
own tranquillity also, and has effected this par- 
tial cessation of hostilities in order to ward off 
possible complications with Germany. The re 
port is at least plausible. 


The court of inquiry, surhmoned for the in- 
vestigation of charges made against the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop WattinenamM, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal diocese of Maryland, assembled in Balti- 
more July 29. The principal cliarge is the fail- 
ure to bring to trial certain presbyters of the 
diocese who are alleged to have offered prayers 
for the dead. The court, after hearing the testi- 
mony, decided that there were not suflicient 
grounds for citing the bishop to trial. At the 
same time they condemned with emphasis the 
practices of the preshyters named in the charges. 


Mr. and Mrs. Epwakvps, who were sent out to 
Guadalajara to fill the place of the murdered 
missionary, Joun L. STEPHENS, have reached 
their destination. In Guadalajara and its neigh- 
borhood they find evidences of the success of 
the labors of their predecessors. Books are read 
by the natives, and meetings are well attended. 
Don Procortro Dras, the native pastor of the 
congregation at Acapulco which was so cruelly 
maltreated, is now in the city of Mexico. He 
bears on his person eight scars from the wounds 
inflicted on him the day of the riot. He will re- 
turn to Acapulco. 


Mr. GLADSTONE has collected his three essays 
on ‘* Vatican Decrees,’ Vaticanism,’’ and 
‘*The Pope's Speeches,’’ and will issue them in 
a volume, under the title of Rome and the Newest 
Fashions in Religion. 


The number of pilgrims, French an, 
to Paray-le-Monial is very large this summer. 


The Rev. SnHorto D. C. Dovweras, of the 
Church of England, who has spent some months 
in India as an evangelist, has been preaching late- 
ly in Hong-Kong. Printed addresses have been 
issued to the people of that city inviting their 
attendance, 


Under the provisions of the new law the Cath- 
olics of France will establish four universities at 
once: one at Lille, where 200,000 frances have 
already been collected; the second at Angers. 
the third at Paris, which will be under the di- 
rection of the Archbishop of Paris and Mon- 
scluneur DerpanLourp;: the fourth will be found- 
ed by the Jesuits at Poitiers. They will all have 
medical faculties. 


Sea-side resorts, under the direction of the | 
wir representatives, are springing 


churehes or 
up all over tue Eastern and Middle States. 
Baptists ha: 
yard and t 


The 


» other on the coast of New Jer- 


opened two, one at Martha’s Vine- | 


those under direction of the Methodists are, as 
the auctioneers say, ‘“‘too numerous to men- 
tion.’’ The idea of such places has grown into 
great favor. 


The Prussian law abolishing the religious or- 
ders is already in process of execution. At 
Treves the inmates of monastic institutions 
have been called upon to present schedules of 
the property of their establishments. At Diis- 
seldorf notice has been served upon the Domin- 
icans and Franciscans to leave before August 15. 


Proceedings looking to the deposition of the 
Bishop of Minster, Dr. BrrnKkMaAN, have been 
commenced. At the last accounts he had not 
obeyed the summons to appear before the court. 
The Bishop of Paderborn, Dr. Martrn, finished, 
July 14, his second term of imprisonment. He 
has since fled to Holland. 

A question warmly discussed in the Jewish 
synagogues of this city, namely, the right of the 
congregation to allow women to sit in the pews 
with their families, instead of sending them to 
the galleries, has been decided affirmatively. 
This, as a religious paper well observes, is af 
least one good wrought out for the Jews by the 
Christian religion, 


The Eighth Annual Convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of Ontario and 
Quebee will be held in Montreal Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, September 29 and 30 and 
October 1. A full programme of topics for dis- 
cussion is announced. 


The Montreal Witness says, ‘‘It looks very 
much as though the cursing business was cet- 
ting played out.’’ And judging from the exam- 
les which the Witness offers, it must be right. 
‘he following are specimens of fruitless curses : 
‘The priest of St. Stanislas de Kotska cursed all 
who should vote for the Liberal candidate, ana 
promised to bury them like dogs; the majori- 
ty of his parish voted Liberal. A bishop and 
four priests at the Tanneries, sup- 
ported from the pulpit of Notre Dame de Toutes 
Graces, launched like anathemas and added ev- 
ery form of personal influence, and yet a majori- 
ty of the voters of the Tanneries aecepted the 
curse and voted Liberal. The curé of St. Bar- 
thelemy, in the county of Berthier, laid the sama 
malediction upon all of his flock who should 
vote Liberal, and yet the Liberal candidate re- 
ceived a majority of votes in that parish.’” The 
Witness has been placed under ban by one of the 
Canadian bishops, and its circulation has risen 
from 16,000 to over 22,000. Some curses are 
blessings, and by no means in disguise, 


Georer T. Downtne, now of Washington, 
one of the leaders of the colored men of this 
country, in a recent letter to the Congregation- 
alist, repeats his threat made some months ago 
that unless there is a fuller concession of equal- 
ity to his people they will go over to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. He says, “I am fully 
persuaded that a general alliance on the part of 
the colored pple of America with the Catholic 
Church of America would be the most speedy 
and effective agency to break down American 
caste based on color.”’ So far as we have ob- 
served—and we have watched the indications 
with care—Mr. DowNtNxa’s proposal has not met, 
with a favorable response from the representa- 
tives of his race. 


Complaints have been freely made that the 
O'CONNELL Centenary (August 5) was turned 
by its promoters into a Roman Catholic demon- 
stration. The German bishops were invited to 
Dublin, and among them Cardinal Lepocuow- 
skr. He has, of course, replied that circum- 
stances forbid his attendance, but says in his 
letter that “* he will never cease to pray that all 
the good inaugurated by the champion of the 
Catholic cause may develop and prosper.’’ It 
was expected that the procession to the site of 
the proposed atatue to Y CONNELL would be five 
miles in length. The commemoration was to 
last three days. 


It is reported that the electoral colleges of 
Bavaria have returned 79 ultramontanes to 76 
Liberals. 

The next Conference of the Old Catholics will 
be held at Bonn, August 15. The invitation to 
it, issued by Dr. DoLLINGER, comprehends all 
Christians who accept the creeds adopted before 
the division of the Church into the Greek and 
Latin churches. 

It has not been usual if the Church of En- 
gland to call a layman to account for a deviation 
from its doctrinal standards. In the case of 
JENKINS against Cook this bas been done, and 
the act of the vicar sustained by court. Sir 
Puriimore, Dean of Arches, has pro- 
nounced his judgment, in which he sustains the 
Rey. FLAVEL 8. Cook on every point. The facts 
of the case as charged are that Mr. Jenkins, 
“being a member of the Church of England, 
and having during the last six years regularly 
attended divine service on Sundays at his parish 
church, having always conducted himself rever- 
ently in the church, joining in the responses in 
accordance with the directions of the rubric, 
believing in the inspiration and canonical books 
of the Old and New Testament, that Scripture 
contained all things necéssary for salvation, and 
in the doctrine of the atonement of the sins of 
mankind by the death of our Lord on the cross, 
and having published and used a certain volume 
of family prayers, was, on Sunday, the 4th of 
October, 1874, after having given the legal no- 
tice, and having duly presented himself to re- 
ceive the holy communion, refused the com- 
munion hy the defendant.”” The selections from 
the Old and New Testament had been published 
by Mr. Jenxkrns for nine years, but had not been 
read by the vicar till some time In 1874. These 
selections omit all passages which speak of the 
eternity of punishment or the personal exist- 
ence of the devil. Mr. JENKINS also wrote a 
letter to the vicar in which he declared that the 
passages omitted from the selections were, in 
his opinion, “incompatible with religion or de- 
cency.”’ The Dean of the Court decided that 
the denial of the doctrines named brought Mr. 
JENKINS into the category of “‘hinderers and 
slanderers of God's word,” and that, therefore, 
he was properly refused the sacrament. No- 
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THE SAN MIGUEL MASSACRE. 


Orr double-page cartoon, from the vigorous 
pencil of Nast, refers to the horrible massacre 
which took place at San Miguel, in San Salvador, 
in the latter part of June. San Miguel is a town 
of 40.000 inhabitants, in the southern part of the 
republic, about forty-two miles distant from the 
port of La Union, and the second city in the re- 
public. A great deal of discontent had been 
excited against the government by its refusal to 
allow a pastoral of the Bishop of San Salvador, 
written in a tone hostile to the laws, to be read 
in the churches. There had also been considera- 
ble hostile feeling among the lower classes, owing 
to some regulations requiring dealers to use a 
new market-place. 

While matters were in this condition a priest 
named Pavacios preached a violent sermon 
against the constituted authorities on Sunday, 
the 20th June. That evening the mob arose, at- 
tacked the Cabildo, and libenated some two hun- 
dred prisoners. ‘They then assaulted the small 
garrison, and took the cuartel, killed General 
Espinosa and wounded General Castro, cut the 
former to pieces and threw the pieces at each oth- 
er, split the skull of General Castro and threw 
him over a wall, where he was picked up by his 
mother, and died in three days. ‘The garrison 
were nearly all assassinated, and many honorable 
and respectable citizens killed. After this the fa- 
natical mob set fire to some sixteen houses with 
kerosene. It fortunately happened that the Brit- 
ish ship of war Fantome was lying at this time 
in the port of La Union, At the request of the 
English consul and the people there, the captain 
landed his marines for the protection of the 
place, which enabled the garrison there, in union 
with a force of Honduras troops from Amapala, 
to march at once to San Miguel, where they ar- 
rived just in time to put a step to further atreci- 
ties and crimes. 

The curate PALAcIos was arrested, with oth- 
ers that had participated in the outbreak, and a 
good many of the inferior bandits had been shot 
by order of President GonzaLez, who had ar- 
rived with troops. With the houses destroy- 
ed and pillaged, the damage is estimated at 
1,000,000, and commercial failures are looked 
for in consequence. The country was declared 
in a state of siege, and President GonzaLez 
took measures to establish order and bring the 
perpetrators of this disgraceful outbreak to con- 
dign punishment. 

After the suppression ofthe outbreak passports 
to heaven were found on the bodies of the dead 
rioters. These documents, which were signed 
and sealed by the Bishop of San Salvador, read 
as follows: 


** Pepro, abre las puertas del cielo al portador, que 
“* Jonar, Obispo de San Salvador.” 


That is, *‘ Peter, open the gates of heaven to 
the bearer, who died for religion.” 

It was known that some days before the out- 
break there were distributed at the Episcopal 
Palace scapularies of the Virgin of Carmen and 
the Sacred Heart, the former being recommend- 
ed as rendering the bearer bullet-proof. An ul- 
tramontane sheet, called La Verdad, is accused 
of diffusing anarchy and subversive ideas among 
the lower and ignorant classes, the fruits of 
which are seen in the atrocities of San Miguel. 


The Clerzyman's Confession 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Second Part. 


VI. 

Tue stranger made his appearance punctually. 
I guessed him to be some two or three years 
younger than myself. He was undeniably hand- 
some ; his manners were the manners of a gen- 
tleman, and yet, without knowing why, I felt a 
strong dislike to him the monjent he entered the 
room. | 

After the first preliminary words of politeness 
had been exchanged between us, my visitor in- 
formed me as follows of the object which he had 
in view. 

**T believe you live in the country, Sir?” he 
began. 

**]T live in the West of England,” I answered. 

‘Do vou make a long stay in London ?” 

**No. I go back to my rectory to-morrow.” 

** May I ask if you take pupils?” 

** Have you any vacancy ?” 

have one vacancy.” 

‘* Would you object to let me go back with 
you to-morrow as your pupil 7” 

The abruptness.of the proposal took me by 
surprise. I hesitated. 

In the first place (as I hare already said), I 
disliked him. In the second place, he was too 
old to be a fit companion for my other two pu- 
pils—both lads in their teems. In the third 
place, he had asked me to receive him at least 
three weeks before the vacatian came to an end. 
I had my own pursuits and amusements in pros- 
pect during that interval, and saw no reason why 
I should inconvenience myself by setting them 
aside. 
He noticed my hesitation, and did not conceal 
from me that I had disappointed him. 

“*T have it very much at heart,” he said, ‘‘ to 
repair without delay the time that I have lost. 
My age is against me, I know. The truth is, I 
have wasted my opportunities since I left school, 
and [ am anxious, honestly anxious, to mend my 
ways before it is too late. 1 wish to prepare 
myself for one of the Universities; I wish to 
show, if I can, that I am not quite unworthy to 

> 


inherit my father’s famous name. You are the 
man to help me, if I can only. persuade you to do 
it. I was struck by your sermon yesterday ; and, 
if I may venture to make the confession in your 
presence, I took a strong liking to you. Will 
you see my father before you decide to say No? 
Hie will be able to explain whatever may seem 
strange in my present application, and he will 
be happy to see you this afternoon, if you can 
spare the time. As to the question of terms, I 


am quite sure it can be settled to your entire sat- | 


isfaction.” 

He was evidently in earnest+gravely, vehe- 
mently in earnest. I unwillingly consented to 
see his father. 

The interview was a long one. All my ques- 
tions were answered fully and frankly. 

The young man had led an idle and desultory 
life. He was weary of it, and ashamed of it. 
His disposition was a peculiar one. He stood 
sorely in need of a guide, a teacher, and a friend, 
in whom he was disposed to confide. If I dis- 
appointed the hopes which he had centred in me, 
he would be discouraged, and he would relapse 
into the aimless and indolent existence of which 
he was now ashamed. Any terms for which I 
might stipulate were at my disposal, if I would 
consent to receive him for three montlis to begin 
with on trial. 

I still hesitated. I consulted my father and 
my friends, «* 

They were all of opinion (and justly of opin- 
ion so far) that the new connection would be an 
excellent one for me. ‘They all reproached me 
for taking a purely capricious dislike to a well- 
born and well-bred young man, and for permit- 
ting it to influence me at the outset of my ca- 
reer against my own interests. Pressed by these 
considerations, I allowed myself to be persuaded 
to give the new pupil a fair trial. He accompa- 
nied me the next day on my way back to the 
rectory. 

VIL 

My Senior Pupil (you will find out his name 
for yourself before I have done) began well in 
one respect at least—he produced a decidedly fa- 
vorable impression on the persons attached to 
my little household. 

The women especially admired his beautiful 
light hair, his crisply curling beard, his delicate 
complexion, his clear blue eyes, and his finely 
shaped hands and feet. Even the inveterate re- 
serve in his manner, and the downcast, almost 
sullen, look which had prejudiced me against him, 
aroused a common feeling of romantic enthusi- 
asm in my servants hall. It was decided on the 
high authority of the housekeeper herself that 
**the new gentleman” was in love, and, more in- 
teresting still, that he was the victim of an un- 
happy attachment which had driven him away 
from his friends and his home. 

For myself, I tried hard, and tried vainly, to 
get over my first dislike to the senior pitpil. 

I could find no fault with him. All his hab- 
its were quiet and regular, and he devoted him- 
self conscientiously to his reading. But, little 
by little, I became satisfied that his heart was 
not in his studies. More than this, I had my 
reasons for suspecting that he was concealing 
something from me, and that he felt painfully 
the reserve on his own part which he could not, 
or dared not, break through. ‘There were mo- 
ments when I almost doubted whether he had 
not chosen my remote country rectory as a safe 
place of refuge from some person or persons of 
whom he stood in dread. 

For example, his ordinary course of proceed- 
ing, in the matter of his correspondence, was, to 
say the least of it, strange. 

He received no letters at my house. They 
waited for him at the village post-office. He in- 
variably called for them himself, and invariably 
forbore to trust any of my servants with his own 
letters for the post. Again, when we were out 
walking together, I more than once caught him 
looking furtively over his shoulder, as if he sus- 
pected some person of following him for some 
evil purpose. Being constitutionally a hater of 
mysteries, I determined at an early stage of our 
intercourse on making an effort to clear matters 
up. There might be just a chance of my win- 
ning the senior pupil's confidence, if I spoke to 
him while the last days of the summer vacation 
still left us alone together in the house. 

** Excuse me for noticing it,”’ I said to him one 
morning, while we were engaged over our books, 
**I can not help observing that you appear to 
have some trouble on your mind. Is it indiscreet 
on my part to ask if I can be of any use to you?” 

He changed color, looked up at me quickly, 
looked down again at his book, struggled hard 
with some secret fear or secret reluctance that 
was in him, and suddenly burst out with this ex- 
traordinary questign : 

“*I suppose you were in earnest when you 
preached that sermon in London ?” 

**T am astonished that you should doubt it,” I 
replied. 

He paused again, struggled with himself again, 
and startled me by a second outbreak, even stran- 
ger than the first. 

**I am one of the people you preached at in 
your sermon,” he said. ‘‘ That's the true rea- 
son why I asked you to take me for your pupil. 
Don't tarn me out! When you talked to your 
congregation of tortured and tempted people, you 
talked of Me.” 

I was so astonished by the confession that I 
lost my presence of mind. For the moment I 
was unable to answer him. 

“Don't turn me out!” he repeated. ‘‘ Help 
me against myself. I am telling you the truth. 
As God is my witness, I am telling you the 
truth 

** Tell me the whole truth,” I said: ‘‘ and rely 
on my consoling and helping you—rely on my be- 
ing your friend,” 

In the fervor of the moment I took his hand. 
It lay cold and still in mine; it mutely warned 
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me that I had a sullen and a secret nature to 
deal with. 

‘* There must be no concealment between us,” 
I resumed, ‘* You have entered my house, by 
your own confession, under false pretenses. It is 
your duty to me, and your duty to yourself, to 
speak out.” 

‘The man’s inveterate reserve, cast off for the 
moment only, r@newed its hold on him. He 
considered, carefully considered, his next words 
before he permitted them to pass his lips. 

**A person is in'the way of my prospects in 
life,” he began, slowly, with his eyes cast down 
on his book. ‘*‘ A person provokes me horribly. 
I feel dreadful temptations (like the man you 
spoke of in your sermon) when I am in the per- 
son’s company. ‘Teach me to resist temptation! 
I am afraid of myself if I see the person again. 
You are the only man who can Kelp me. Do it 
while you can,” 

He stopped, and passed his handkerchief over 
his forehead. 

** Will that do?” he asked, still with his eyes 
on his book. 

**Tt will not do,” I answered. ‘*‘ You are so 
far from really opening your heart to me that 
you won't even let me know whether it is a man 
or a woman who stands in the way of your pros- 
pects in life. You use the word ‘ person’ over 
and over again, rather than say ‘he’ or ‘she,’ 
when you speak of the provocation which is try- 
ing you. How can I helpa man who has so lit- 
tle confidence in me as that?” 

He twisted and untwisted his handkerchief in 
his hands. He tried, tried desperately, to say 
more than he had said yet. No! ‘The words 
seemed to stick in his throat. Not one of them 
would pass his lips. 

**Give me time,” he pleaded, piteously. ‘I 
can't bring myself to it all at once. I mean 
well. Upon my soul, I mean well. But I am 
slow at this sort of thing. Wait till to-morrow.” 

To-morrow came, and again he put it off. 

**One more day,” he said. ‘** You don’t know 
how hard it is to speak plainly. I am half afraid ; 
I am half ashamed. Give me one more day.” 

I had hitherto only disliked him. Try as I 
might (and did) to make merciful allowance for 
his reserve, I began to despise him now. 


VIII. 


The day of the deferred confession came, and 
brought an event with it for which both he and 
I were alike unprepared. Would heyeally have 
confided in me but for that event? He must ei- 
ther have done it, or have abandoned the pur- 
pose which had led him into my house. 

We met as usual at the breakfast table. My 
housekeeper brought in my letters of the morn- 
ing. ‘To my surprise, instead of leaving the 
room again as usual, she walked round to the 
other side of the table, and laid a letter before 
my senior pupil—the first letter since his resi- 
dence with me which had been delivered to him 
under my roof. 

He started, and took up the letter. He looked 
at the address. A spasm of suppressed fury 
passed across his face; his breath came quickly ; 
his hand trembled as it held the letter. So far I 
said nothing. I waited to see whether he would 
open the envelope in my presence or not. 

He was afraid to open it in my presence. He 
got on his feet; he said, in tones so low that I 
could barely hear him, ‘* Please excuse me for a 
minute,” and left the room. 

I waited for half an hour—for a quarter of an 
hour after that—and then I sent to ask if he had 
forgotten his break fast. 

In a minute more I heard his footstep in the 
hall. He opened the breakfast-room door, and 
stood on the threshold, with a small traveling-bag 
in his hand. 

**] beg your pardon,” he said, still standing 
at the door. ‘* I must ask for leave of absence 
fora day or two. Business in London.” 

**Can I be of any use?’ I asked. ‘‘I am 
afraid your letter has brought you bad news ?” 

‘* Yes,” he said, shortly; ‘* bad news? I have 
no time for break fast.” 

‘* Wait a few minutes,” I urged. ‘* Wait long 
enough to treat me like your friend, to tell me 
what your trouble is, before you go.” 

He made no reply. He stepped into the hall, 
and closed the door; then opened it again a lit- 
tle way without showing himself. 

‘** Business in London,” he repeated, as if he 
thought it highly important to inform me of the 
nature of his errand. The door closed for the 
second time. He was gone. 

I went into my study and carefully considered 
what had happened. 

The result of my reflections is easily described. 
I determined on discontinuing my relations with 
my senior pupil. In writing to his father (which 
I did, with all due courtesy and respect, by that 
day's post), I mentioned as my reason for ar- 
riving at this decision: First, that I had found 
it impossible to win the confidence of his son. 
Secondly, that his son had that morning sudden- 
ly and mysteriously left my house for London, 
and that I must decline accepting any further 
responsibility toward him, as the necessary con- 
sequence. 

I had put my letter in the post-bag, and I was 
beginning to feel a little easier after having 
written it, when my housekeeper appeared in 
the study, with a very grave face, and with some- 
thing hidden apparently in her closed hand. 

** Would you please look, Sir, at what we have 
found in the gentleman’s bedroom since he went 
away this morning ?” 

I knew the housekeeper to possess a woman's 
full share of that amiable weakness of the sex 
which goes by the name of *‘ Curiosity.” I had 
also, in various indirect ways, become aware that 
my senior pupil's strange departure had largely 
increased the disposition among the women of 
my household to regard him as the victim of an 
unhappy attachment. The time was ripe, as it 
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seemed to me, for checking any further ZOssi 
about him, and any renewed attempts at mrs 
into his affairs in his absenée. a 

** Your only business in my pupil’s bedroom.” 
I said to the housekeeper, ‘‘is to see that it ie 
kept clean, and that it is properly aired. There 
must be no interference, if you please, with hig 
letters, or his papers, or with any thing else that 
he has left behind him. Put back directly what- 
ever you may have found in his room.” 

The housekeeper had her full share of a wom- 
an’s temper, as well as of a woman's curiosity, 
She listened to me with a rising color and a just 
perceptible toss of the head. 

**Must I put it back, Sir, on the floor, he- 
tween the bed and the wall ?” she inquired, with 
an ironical assumption of the hamblest deference 
to my wishes. ‘** Zhat’s where the girl found it 
when she was sweeping the room. Any body 
can see for themselves,” pursued the housekeep- 
er, indignantly, ‘‘that the poor gentleman has 
gone away broken-hearted. And there, in my 
opinion, is the hussy who is the cause of it!” 

With those words she made me a low courte- 
sy, and laid a small photographic portrait on the 
desk at which I was sitting. 

I looked at the photograph. 

In an instant my heart was beating wildly— 
my head turned giddy—the housekeeper, the 
furniture, the walls of the room, all swayed and 
whirled round me. 

The portrait that had been found in my senior 
pupil's bedroom was the portrait of Jéromette! 


IX, 


I had sent the housekeeper out of my study, 
I was alone, with the photograph of the French- 
woman on my desk. 

There could surely be little doubt about the 
discovery that had burst upon me. The man 
who had stolen his way into my house, driven 
by the terror of a temptation that he dared not 
reveal, and the man who had been my unknown 
rival in the by-gone time, were one and the same! 

Recovering self-possession enough to realize 
this plain truth, the inferences that followed 
forced their way into my mind as a matter of 
course. The unnamed person who was thie ob- 
stacle to my pupil's prospects in life, the un- 
named person in whose company he was assailed 
by temptations which made him tremble for him- 
self, stood revealed to me now as being, in all 
human probability,;no other than Jéromette. 
Had she bound him in the fetters of the mar- 
riage which he had himself proposed? Had she 
discovered his place of refuge in my house? 
And was the letter that had been delivered to 
him of her writing? Assuming those questions 
to be answered in the affirmative, what, in that 
case, was his *‘ businessin London?” I remem- 
bered what he had said to me about his tempta- 
tions, I recalled the expression that had crossed 
his face when he recognized the handwriting on 
the letter—and the conclusion that followed lit- 


erally shook me to the soul. Ordering my horse 
“to be saddled, I rode instantly to the railway 


station. 

The train by which he had traveled to Lon- 
don had reached the terminus nearly an hour 
since. ‘The one useful course that I could take, 
by way of quieting the dreadful misgivings crowd- 
ing one after another on my mind, was to tele- 
graph to Jéromette at the address at which I had 
last seen her. I sent the subjoined message, 
prepaying the reply : 

“Tf you are in any trouble, telegraph to me. I will 
be with you by the first train. Answer, in any case.” 


There was nothing in the way of the immedi- 
ate dispatch of my message. And yet the hours 
passed, and no answer was received. By the 
advice of the clerk I sent a second telegram to 
the London office, requesting an explanation. 
The reply came back in these terms: 


“Improvements in street. Houses pulled down. 
No trace of person named in telegram.” 


I mounted my horse and rode back slowly to 
the rectory. 

‘*'The day of his return to me will bring with 
it the darkest days of my life.”......°‘I shall die 
young, and die miserably...... Have you interest 
enough still left in me to wish to hear of it?’ 
You shal/ hear of it.” ‘Those words were 
in my memory while I rode home in the cloud- 
less moonlight night. ‘They were so vividly pres- 
ent to me that I could hear again her pretty for- 
eign accent, her quiet, clear tones, as she spoke 
them. For the rest, the emotions of that mem- 
orable day had worn me out. ‘The answer from 
the telegraph office had struck me with a strange 
and stony despair. My mind was a blank. I 
had no thoughts. I had no tears. 

I was about half-way on my road home, and 
I had just heard the clock of a village church 
strike ten, when I became conscious, little by lit- 
tle, of a chilly sensation slowly creeping through 
and through me tothe bones. ‘The warm balmy 
air of a summer night was abroad. It was the 
month of July. In the month of July was it 
possible that any living creature (in good health) 
could feel cold? = It was not possible—and yet the 
chilly sensation still crept through and through 
me to the bones. 

I looked up. I looked all round me. 

My horse was walking along an open high- 
road. Neither trees nor waters were near me. 
On either side the flat fields stretched away bright 
and broad in the moonlight. 

I stopped my horse, and looked round me 
again. 

Yes: I saw it. With my own eyes I saw it. 
A pillar of white mist—between five and six feet 
high, as well as I could judge—was moving be- 
side me at the edge of the road, on my left hand. 
When I stopped, the white mist stopped. When 
I went on, the white mist went on. I pushed 
my horse to a trot—the pillar of mist was with 
me. I urged him to a gallop—the pillar of mist 
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was with me., I stopped him again—the pillar 
of mist stood still. 

The white color of it was the white color of 
the mist which I had seen over the river—on 
the night when I had gone to bid her farewell. 
And the chill which had then crept through me 
to the bones was the chill that was creeping 
through me now. 

I went on again slowly. The white mist went 
on again slowly—with the clear bright night all 
round it. 

I was awed rather than frightened. There 
was one moment, and one only, when the fear 
came to me that my reason might be shaken. I 
caught myself keeping time to the slow tramp of 
the horse's feet with the slow utterance of these 
words, repeated over and over again: ‘* Jéro- 
mette is dead. Jéromette is dead.” But my 
will was still my own: I was able to control my- 
self, to impose silence on my own muttering lips. 
And I rode on quietly. And the pillar of mist 
went quietly with me. 

My groom was waiting for my return at the 
rectory gate. I pointed to the mist, passing 
through the gate with me. 

‘**Do you see any thing there?” I said. 

The man looked at me in astonishment. 

I entered the rectory. The housekeeper met 
me in the hall. I pointed to the mist entering 
with me. 

‘** Do you see any thing at my side?” I asked. 

The housekeeper looked at me as the groom 
had looked at me. 

**T am afraid you are not well, Sir,” she said. 
‘* Your color is all gone; you are shivering. Let 
me get you a glass of wine.” 

I went into my study, on the ground-floor, 
and took the chair at my desk. The photograph 
still lay where I had left it. The pillar of mist 
floated round the table, and stopped opposite to 
me, behind the photograph. 

The housekeeper brought in the wine. I put 
the glass to my lips, and set it down again. The 
chill of the mist was in the wine. There was 
no taste, no reviving spirit, in it. The presence 
of the housekeeper oppressed me. My dog had 
followed her into the room. ‘The presence of 
the animal oppressed me. I said to the woman, 
**Leave me by myself, and take the dog with 


ou. 

‘They went out, and left me alone in the room. 

I sat looking at the pillar of mist hovering 
opposite to me. 

It lengthened slowly until it reached to the 
ceiling. As it lengthened it grew bright and 
luminous. A time passed, and a shadowy ap- 
pearance showed itself in the centre of the light. 
Little by little the shadowy appearance took the 
outline of a human form. Soft brown eyes, ten- 
der and melancholy, looked at me through the 
unearthly light in the mist. The head and the 
rest of the face broke next slowly on my view. 
Then the figure gradually revealed itself, mo- 
ment by moment, downward and downwéard to 
the feet. She stood before me as I had. last 
seen her, in her purple merino dress, with the 
black silk apron, with the white handkerchief 
tied loosely round her neck. She stood before 
me in the gentle beauty that I remembered so 
well, and looked at me as she had looked when 
she gave me her last kiss, when her tears had 
dropped on my cheek. 

I fell on my knees at the table. I stretched 
out my hands to her imploringly. I said, ‘‘ Speak 
to me, oh, once again speak to me, Jéromette!” 

Her eyes rested on me with a divine compas- 
sion in them. She lifted her hand and pointed 
to the photograph on my desk with a gesture 
which bade me turn the card. I turned it. The 
name of the man who had left my house that 
morning was inscribed on it in her own hand- 
writing. 

I looked up at her again when I had read it. 
She lifted-her hand once more, and pointed to 
the handkerchief round her neck. As I looked 
at it the fair white silk changed horribly in col- 
or; the fair white silk became darkened and 
drenched in blood. 

A moment more, and the vision of her began 
to grow dim. By slow degrees the figure, then 
the face, faded back into the shadowy appear- 
ance that I had first seen. ‘The luminous inner 
light died out in the white mist. ‘The mist it- 
self dropped slowly downward, floated a moment 
in airy circles on the floor, vanished. Nothing 
was before me but the familiar wall of the room 
and the photograph lying face downward on my 
desk. 

X. 

The next day the newspapers reported the 
discovery of a murder in London. A French- 
woman was the victim. She had been killed by 
a wound in the throat. ‘The crime hag been 
discovered between ten and eleven o'clock on 
the previous night. 

I leave you to draw your conclusion from what 
I have related. My own faith in the reality of 
the apparition is immovable. I say and believe 
that Jéromette kept her word with me. She 
died young, and died miserably. And I heard 
of it from herself. 

Take up the Trial again, and look at the cir- 
cumstances that were revealed during the inves- 
tigation in court. His motive for murdering her 
is there, 

You will see that she did indeed marry him 
privately ; that they lived together contentedly 
until the fatal day when she discovered that his 
fancy had been caught by another woman; that 
violent quarrels took place between them from 
that time to the time when my sermon showed 
him his own deadly hatred toward her, reflected 
in the case of another man; that she discovered 
his place of retreat in my house, and threatened 
him by letter with the public assertion of her 
conjugal rights ; lastly, that a man, variously de- 
scribed by different witnesses, was seen leaving 
the door of her lodgings on the night of the mur- 


plished under the following heads: First, phys- 


may have discovered circumstances of suspicion, 
but no certainty. ‘The Law, in default of direct 
evidence to convict the prisoner, may have right- 
ly decided in letting him go free. 

But J persist in believing that the man was 
guilty. pyre that he, and he alone, was the 
murderer of Jéromette. And now you know 
why. 

THE END. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue United States Fish Commission has re- 
cently completed a very important undertaking 
in the interest of the State of New York, in the 
way of stocking the rivers of the State on the 
west side of Lake Champlain, especially the 
Chazy, the Salmon, and the Saranac, with salm- 
on, some 200,000 in number having been hatched 
out at the establishment of Messrs. Stone & 
Hooper, at Charlestown, New Hampshire, and 
lanted by Dr. M. C. Epmunps, one of the Fish 
ommissioners of Vermont. 

The entire expense of this enterprise, amount- 
ing to nearly four hundred dollars, has been met 
by the United States. 

It is well known that salmon formerly abound- 
ed in Lake Champlain and its tributaries on both 
sides, and, with a view of determining whether 
this condition of things can be restored to these 
waters, this experiment has been made. 


Dr. Evorns A. State Geologist of Ala- 
bama, has recently published the report of prog- 
ress of the survey for 1874. The law under which 
this work has been recommenced, after a long in- 
terval, makes it the duty of the State Geologist, 
besides giving an annual report of progress, to 
prepare a final report of all the work accom- 


ical geography; second, geology and paleontol- 
ogy ; third, economical geology ; fourth, agricul- 
tural relations; fifth, botany and zoology. 

The present report embraces a historical 
sketch of the efforts made to obtain a knowl- 
edge of the geology of Alabama, beginning with 
the appointment of Professor Tvomey, in 1847, 
as Professor of Mineralogy, Geology, and Agri- 
cultural Chemistry in the University of Ala- 
bama, a part of his duties consisting in an in- 
vestigation of the general geology of the State. 
This work was continued at the expense of the 
university until 1854, when an act was passed by 
the State Legislature authorizing the Governor 
to appoint a State Geologist, and making an ap- 
propriation of $10,000, exclusive of the salary of 
the State Geologist. 

Professor TuoMEY, as might have been expect- 
ed, received the appointment, and took the field 
early in 1854. He died in 1857, and Professor 
MALLET superintended the publication of the 
last biennial report in 1858. In 1871 the Board 
of Regents of the Speaktagiey Bo Alabama again 
instructed the Professor of Mineralogy and Ge- 
ology to renew the investigations into the geolo- 

y of the State; and in 1873 an act was passed 
for reviving and completing the survey ordered 
in 1854. This appointed Professor Evceng A. 
Smita, of the State University, as State Geolo- 
gist, and made an appropriation of $3500 for the 
expenses. 

he present report, the first of the new series, 
is occupied with an examination of the meta- 
morphic or so-called archewan region of Ala- 
bama, and begins with a general sketch of the 
distribution of the strata and of their compo- 
nents, together with a more detailed statement 
of the geological structure of the several coun- 
ties embraced in this series. A systematic ac- 
count of the economical materials of these coun- 
ties is then presented, among which the more 
important mentioned are various kinds of mar- 
bles, soap-stone, asbestos, corundum, gold, cop- 
per, and iron. 

The report finally concludes with a table, 
giving the results of the analyses of iron ores, 
limestones, rocks, coals, etc., so far as they have 
been made on account of the survey. 


The astronomical instruments sent by the 
Academy of Paris to China are to remain at Pe- 
kin, and possibly @ permanent observatory may 
be established there. The French astronomers 
who are at Pekin report that the instruments 
set up by the Jesuit missionaries in the last cen- 
tury are still in perfect order. We believe that 
the American astronomers were instructed to 
inquire whether the original observations made 
by these missionaries were still in existence, 
and whether they would possibly, in some re- 
spects, be worthy of the attention of astrono- 
mers of the present day. 


Mr. THomas Barnes, a well-known African 
traveler, died of dysentery on the 8th of May, 
while on his way toward the Tottin. He was 
an ardent explorer and an excellent geologist, 
and carried his researches to the north of Cape 
Colony, his reports of which were admirably il- 
lustrated by his pencil. 


The third part of the second series of the mag- 
nificent work of Mr. Witutiam H. Epwakrps 
upon the butterflies of North America has been 
by Messrs. Hurnp & HovenrTon, of 
‘ambridge, Massachusetts, and embraces five 
plates, executed by Miss Mary PEartT, who 
stands at the head of artists in this branch of 
natural science. The plates represent species 
of Papilio, Argynnia, Apatura, Chionobas, and Ly- 
cena ; all of them being rare and, for the most 
part, unfigured species, and also many but re- 
cently described. 


The Cincinnati Society of Natural History has 
lately received a bequest of $50,000 from Mr. 
CHARLES BopMAN, of that city. The gift is ab- 
solute and without conditions. Mr. BopMAN 
was a member of the society, and has thus en- 
deavored to place it on a permanent basis, and 
enable it to become one of the prominent insti- 
tutions of Cincinnati. 


M. Desnares, the eminent and veteran con- 
chologist of Paris, died on the 9th of June. 


The voleanic phenomena in Iceland, already 
referred to in our columns, appear to be gain- 
ing in intensity, outbreaks having occurred up 
to the latest news from the island (the middle 
of April). In March the Dyngjufjoll was inces- 
santly vomiting fire, the eruption was steadily 


der. The Law, advancing no farther than this, 


gion of the My-vatn Mountains was one blazing 
fire. As already stated, the farmers over a large 
district of country covered by the ashes were 
obliged to remove their stock. A new eruption 
broke out early in April in a section southeast 
from Barfell, and between it and the Joklusa. 
On examination three lava craters were found 
on a line from north to south. 


The report of Mr. Henry W. E.trort, pub- 
lished by the government in 1873, of a two years’ 
residence on the Pribylov or Fur-Seal Islands, 
contained a very interesting account of the nat- 
ural history of the region. 
But few copies of this report were printed, 
and containing, as it did, a great variety of in- 
teresting illustrations, it has become one of the 
rarities of the book market, copies having been 
sold as high as $100 each. For the purpose of 
bringing to the notice of naturalists the zoolog- 
ical features of this work, Mr. J. A. Hartune 
has reproduced in the London Fied the larger 
ortion of this appendix, and has reprinted it 
n the form of a neat octavo pamphlet of thirty- 


eight pages. 


The question of the so-called tides in the 
greater lakes of North America is likely to re- 
ceive some elucidation from the researches of 
Dr. Fors, of Lausanne, who has for several years 
been investigating what are known as the seiches 
of the Lake of Geneva, this term being applied 
locally to a certain oscillatory movement occa- 
sionally seen to occur on the surface of the lake. 
FOREL agrees with previous observers in attrib- 
uting the phenomenon to variations in, the at- 
mospheric pressure; and it is believed that it 
will be found to occur in all large bodies of 
water. 

His investigations have led him to the conclu- 
sion that the seiche is an oscillatory undulation, 
having a trae rhythm, and that the phenomenon 
is not occasional, but constant, though varying in 
degree. The duration of a seiche is a function of 
the length and depth of the section of the lake 
along which it oscillates; this duration increases 
directly with the length and inversely with the 
depth of the lake. The instrument he has de- 
vised for the investigation of the phenomenon is 
a tide measurer.”’ 


M. Lz Besgqre, the oldest correspondent in the 
Geometry Section in the Academy of Science of 
Paris, died at Bordeaux June 12. 


The Society of Arts refers to an official report 
in regard to the acclimatization of trout in Tas- 
mania, which states that in 1878 a total distri- 
bution of 4050 trout eggs was made from the 
rivers of that country to the neighboring colo- 
nies; 800 of these were sea trout, the rest being 
those of the brown trout. 


The Russian Geographical Society has received 
a letter from Mr. MIKLUCHO MAKLAY, from Sin- 
gapore, dated April 13. He reports that in the 

emangs, a primitive and nomad race, gradually 
disappearing before Chinese and Malay civiliza- 
tion, he has proved the existence of a non-Ma- 
layan and a yy Papuan element. He is 
about returning to Russia for the purpose of 

ublishing the results of his travels in New 
Guinea and other parts of the East Indies. 


The fourth annual session of the French As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science will 
take place at Nantes from the f9th to the 26th 
of August, 1875. This body, although young, 
has already taken rank among the first of the 
national establishments of the kind, and the 
meeting that is announced will doubtless not 
be inferior in interest to any of its predecessors. 
Invitations have been extended to many Ameri- 
cans, and we hope that there may be a fair rep- 
resentation from the United States. 


The expedition of Professor NorpENSKJOLD 
for Nova Zembla left Tromsée on the 8th of June. 
The vessel is commanded by Captain Isaksen, 
an arctic navigator of much experience. It is 
proposed to proceed directly to the southern 
coast of Nova Zembla (where it is hoped that 
Samoyeds will be found) and thence in an east- 
erly direction to the mouths of the Obi and ¥eni- 
sei, where Professor NORDENSKJOLD expected to 
leave the ship and continue the voyage in boats. 


The report 0’ .he Indian Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey contains .aatter of exceptional ethnologic- 
al interest in its account of an old people living 
in the hill jungles of the Western Ghauts, to the 
southwest of the Polanei Hills. Stories had been 
heard of a strange dwarfish people in the south- 
western corner of the Tinnevelly district, but it 
was not until recently that any thing definite 
was known about them, when Mr. Bonp, a mem- 
ber of the survey, secured an interview with a 
man and woman. Of these the man was su 
posed by Mr. Bonp to be twenty-five, gnd the 
woman eighteen years old. The man is four feet 
six inches high, twenty-six and a quarter inches 
round the chest_and eighteen and a half inches 
horizontally round the head over the eyebrows. 
He has a round head, coarse, black, woolly hair, 
and a dark brown skin. The forehead is low 
and slightly retreating; the lower part of the 
face projects like the muzzle of a monkey; and 
the mouth, which is smal! and oval, with thick 
lips, protrudes about an inch beyond his nose. 
We bes short bandy-legs, a comparatively long 
body, and arms that extend almost to his knees. 
The back, above the hips, is concave, making 
the buttocks appear to be much protruded. The 
hands and fingers are dumpy, and always con- 
tracted, so that they can not be made to stretch 
out quite straight and flat; the palms and fin- 

ers are covered with thick skin (more particu- 
arly the tips of the fingers), and the nails are 
small and imperfect. The feet are broad, and 
thick-skinned all over. The hairs of his mus- 
tache are of a grayish-white, scanty and coarse, 
like bristles, and he has no beard. 

The woman is four feet six and a half inches 
high, twenty-seven inches round the chest above 
the breasts, and nineteen and a half horizon- 
tally round the head above the brows; the color 
of the skin is sallow, or ofa neafly yellow tint; 
the hair is black, long, and straight, and the 
features well formed. There is no difference be- 
tween her appearance and that of the women 
common to that part of the country. She is 

leasant to look at, well developed, and modest. 

‘heir only dress is a loose cloth, and they eat 


convenient spot, generally between two rocks, 
or in caves near which they happen to be be- 
nighted. They make a fire, and cook what they 
have collected during the day, and keep the fire 
burning all night for warmth, and to frighten 
away wild animals. They worship certain local 
divinities of the forest—Rakas, or Rak4ri, and 
Pé, after whom the hill is named Pé-malei. The 
woman cooks for and waits on the man, eating 
Only after he is satisfied. 


PARADE OF FIRST REGIMENT 
ILLINOIS STATE GUARDS. 


WE present on page 685 a fine illustration of 
the First Regiment of Illinois State Guards as it 
appeared on parade and for review by the Gov- 
ernor of Illinois on the 28th ult. in the South 
Park at Chicago. This regiment is of quite 
recent organization, having appeared but once 
before, when it paraded as escort to the Grand 
Army of the Republic at its annual meeting in 
May last. The substantial citizens of Chicago 
had long felt the need of @ strong military sup- 
port to the civil government, and hailed the for- 
mation of this regiment with delight, subscribing 
to its organization with great liberality. It is 
fortunate to a great degree in its list of field- 
officers, having for its colonel General A. C. 
M ‘Cura, for its lieutenant-colonel G. S. Hun- 
BARD, Jun., and for its major FE. K. Knox— 
all officers who served with distinction ig the 
late war, and officers from whom the citizens 
and the regiment will expect much. This regi- 
ment shows a perfection im drill, marching, and 
military carriage that is truly surprising, and 
gives evidence that very many ofthe line offi- 
cers as well as the field have seen service. It is 
to-day as great a favorite in Chicago as the 
**Seventh” is in New York, for, like the last- 
named regiment, it is composed of men of high 
standing, whose great aim is to excel. At its 
first parade it was enthusiastically received by 
the citizens and distinguished visitors from 
abroad, and from General SHERIDAN and other 
military men received high commendation. Its 
uniform is a beautiful gray, trimmed with black, 
while it is armed with the most recent and ap- 
preved breech-loading muskets. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Two Dutchmen, who bailt And used in common a 
amall bridge over a stream which ran through their 
farms, had a dispute concerning some repairs which it 
required, and one of them positively refused to bear 
any portion of the expense necessary to the purchase 
of a few planks. Finally the aggrieved eA went to 
a neighboring lawyer, and placing ten dollars in hia 
hand, said, “I'll give you all dish moneys if you'll 
make Hans do justice mit de pridge.” “How much 
will it cost to repair it?” asked the honest lawyer. 
‘“*Not more ash five tollar,” replied the Dutchman. 
“Very well,” said the lawyer, pocketing one of the 
notes and giving him the other: “take this and go 
get the bridge repaired; it is the best course you can 
take.” Yaaa,” said the Dutchman, slowly yans, 
dat ish more better ash te quarrel mit Hane.” But aa 
he went along home he shook his head frequently, as 
if unable, after all, to see quite clearly how he had 
gained any thing by going to law. 


civilized 


It been found that in nearly —T 
or market 


h 
country¥ the tree that bears the most fruit 
is the aSje-tree. 

It has been ascertained that the “man who held on 
to the last” was a shoe-maker. 

We recently read a dramatic criticiam which, in 
speaking of the omission of the music of an operetta, 
that suffered from the injudicious application 
of the harmonic proning-knife!” Harmonic pruning+ 
knife is good; but did mot the critic mean to say har+ 
monic tuning-fork ? 


**T have very little respect for the ties of thie world,” 
as the rogue said whem the rope was put round bis 
neck. 


To Poverry.—Sit down and grow! ahont it 
By #0 doing you'll be sare to get rich, and make your 
self particularly agreeable to every body. 


A Scottish student, sapposed to be deficient in jndg- 
ment, was asked by a professor, in the course of h 
examination, how he would discovera fool. “* By the 
questions he would ask,” was the prompt and highly 
suggestive reply. 


Wanter—aA life-boat that will float on a “sea of 
troubles,” 


Not a great while since a pedagogne in one of the 
Eastern States was examining a class of popils touch- 
ing their ideas regarding the sea. Of one bright little 
fellow he asked the question how he would like a sen- 
faring life. “* First-rate,” was the reply, “except the 
fishing business.” “ And why not that?” “ Because 
I don't like whaling.” 

— 

Some burglars, upon entering a house, blew ont the 
lights and tied the oceupants in different parts of the 
room. One took it to heart sadly, and exclaimed, 
“Oh, I'm undone—I'm undone!” Upon which an- 
other replied, ‘‘ Then come and undo me.” 

Gentlemen and ladica,” aaid the showman, “ here 
on have the magnificent painting of Daniel in the 
jon’s den. Daniel can be easily distinguished fram 
the lion by the green cotton umbrella under his arm,” 


An elderly lady, who with her daughter haa just te- 
turned from rather a rapid journey through Frane¢e, 
rt of Germany, and Italy, was asked the other day i! 
they had vixitéd Rome, and she replied in the nega 
tive. ** La, ma, yes, we did,” said her daughter; * tha! 
was the place where we bought the bad stockings.” 


What word ia that In the English language the firw 
two letters of which signify a mian;the firet three : 
woman, the firat four a great man, and the whole : 
great woman ?—Heroine. 


An Irishman, giving hie testimony in one of on 
courts a few days since, in a riot case, said, “ Be jabere 
the first man I saw coming at me when I got up wa: 
two brickbata.” 


Horace Walpole records in his Walpoliana an Iris: 
bull, which he pronounces to be the best he ever 
met with. hate that woman,” eaid a gentiemar, 
looking at a person who had been his nurse- ** 
her, for when I waaa child «he changed me at nurte,” 
This was indeed q perplexing assertion ; but we have 
a similar instance recorded in the autobiography of ai 
Irishman who gravely informs us that he “ran awsy 
early in life from his father on discovering he was on y 


flesh, but feed chiefly on rootsand heney. They 


spreading over the wilderness, and the whole re- 


have no fixed dwelling-places, but sleep in any 


his uncle.” 
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HANS CHRIST 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


Hans CuristiAN ANDERSEN, the celebrated 
Danish poet and novelist, died at Copenhagen 
on the 4th inst., in his seventy-first year. His 
career was full of romantic interest. He was 
born at Odense, in the island of Fiihnen, a part 
of the kingdom of Denmark, on the 2d of April, 
1805. His father, a poor shoe-maker, died when 
Hans was nine years old, leaving the family in 
destitute circumstances. At that time he could 
barely read and write. A good lady gave the 
boy a home, and made him the companion of 
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IAN ANDERSEN. 


her children. He possessed a. sensitive and 
highly poetic temperament, and showed the bent 
of his mind by studying tragedies, which, with a 
boy's impulsiveness, he tried to imitate. But his 
first attempts were not successful, and he was 
greatly troubled by the sport made of them. 
Soon after this he went to work in a large fac- 
tory, where he tried to amuse his fellow-work- 
men by singing and reciting dramatic pieces ; 
but the rough treatment he received drove him 
home, where he devoted his time to learning all 
he could from the few books at his command. 
At fourteen vears of age Haws left home for 


IRST REGIMENT ILLINOIS STATE VOLUNTEERS, 


MR. S. PLIMSOLL, 


(‘openhagen, with the intention of becoming an 
actor. His awkwardness and ignorance stood 
iu his way, and for some time he earned a living 
by working for a carpenter. He then went to 
the Royal Conservatory, where he was kindly 
received by the director, Professor Sinont, who 
recognized his talents, and caused him to be in- 
structed as a singer for the stage. But the boy's 
misfortunes were not vet atanend. Within six 
months his voice failed, and his teacher advised 
him to return home and learn a trade. Fortu- 
nately for bimself and for hterature, he was too 
ambitious to take the kindly meant advice, and 
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struggled along under difficulties which would 
have disheartened a boy of duller temperament. 
At length, when he was twenty-three vears old, 
Councilor Coxiii, a kind-hearted and benevo- 
lent man, seeing*that Hans was clever and fond 
of study, had him admitted free of expense into 
the Royal olleg re of ope wen. 

He devoted himself earnestly to study and an- 
thorship. lis first book, written while at col- 
lege, A Journey on fo Amak, wits declined 
by the publishers, and he brought it out himself. 
It proved to be a great success. Soon afterward 
he published some volumes of poems, which were 
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favorably received. In 1833 Anprrsen visited 
Italy, and the year following gave his impres- 
sions of that country in his novel, Zhe Improvisa- 
tore, which he gratefully dedicated to his friend 
Corum. This work has been translated into al- 
most every European language, and is considered 
to be unrivaled as a picture of scenery and man- 
ners in Southern Europe. His next novel, O. 7., 
described life in the North, and in Only a Fid- 
dler, which followed, he told some of the most 
striking incidents in his early struggles. 

ANDERSEN was now famous. He resolved to 
travel for the purpose of learning the customs 
and manners of foreign peoples, and describing 
them in his books. In 1842 he went to Italy, 
whence he traveled to Turkey and the Holy Land. 
Before returning home he visited Germany, Aus- 
tria, and England, making friends every where. 
While thus traveling from place to place he was 
constantly writing the books which have render- 
ed him so popular in every land, and gained him 
especially the affection of the young. ‘The prin- 
cipal of these works are Fairy Tules, Picture- 
Book without Pictures, Travels in the Hartz 
Mountains, A Poet's Bazaar, Ahasuerus, and 
New Fairy Tales. All of these have been trans- 
lated into nearly every Kuropean language, and 
have found their way to the peasant’s hut as well 
as to-the royal palace. The English translations 
have been mostly from the pen of Mary How- 
irt, who succeeded admirably in retaining the 
charm of the author's style. 

In his old age ANDERSEN was greatly honored 
among his countrymen, who regarded him with 
affectionate reverence. ‘I'wenty thousand crowns 
were raised to erect a monument to him in Co- 
penhagen. ‘The children of America, whom he 
had delighted with his eXffMisite fairy tales, sent 
him last Christmas a sum of money raised by 
small subscriptions—a remembrance which drew 
from the genial old man a touching letter of 
thanks. For many years he enjoyed a small 
pension from the crown of Denmark, which, 
supplemeuted by the income from his books, en- 
abled him to live in ease and comfort. 

ANDERSEN achieved fame in many branches 
of literature; but his name will live longest in 
the hearts of the children. No fairy tales are so 
fascinating to childhood as his; and we may be 
sure that to his genial heart no ghought was 
sweeter than the assurance that the little ones 
of all generations to come would love his name 
and take delight in the books he wrote for them. 


Tue city of Geneva, whose inhabitants yenerously 
gave help to the sufferers by the recent inundations in 
the south of France, has itself been visited by a great 
calamity. A furious tempest passed over it on the 
night of July 7, carrying with it alarm and great de- 
struction. The storm is one of the most remarkable 
on record in that country. The previous day had been 
hot, heavy, and sultry, a motionless mist filling the air 
toward evening, through which, however, the mount- 
ains were plainly visible, and had the appearance of 
being ¥ery pear—an unusual phenomenon, known as 
the precursor of bad weather. Early in the evening 
rain began to fall, accompanied by incessant lightning 
without thunder. The lightning increased in inten- 
sity until the whole city seemed to be enveloped in 
flame. But the air remained still until toward mid- 
night, when, heralded by a strange, angry growl, with 
a sudden rush the tempest burst upon the startled city. 
The extreme violence of the cyclone lasted not more 
than a quarter of an hour, but during those few min- 
utes hailstones that seemed almost like sheets of com- 
pact ice were driven before the blast of wind, carrying 
ruin and destruction in their path. The manufactures 
of Geneva are of such a kind as require abundant light, 
eo that large windows and sky-lights abound in the 
city. Every thing of this nature was smashed into 
fragments; the hailetones invaded the bedrooms of 
the affrighted people; through the shivered windows 
of buildings containing collections of pictures the 
masses of ice were shot with such violeuce that pic- 
tures were pierced as if by rifle-builets. Some valua- 
ble paintings were seriously injured. The tiles of many 
houses were broken; gas-lights and telegraph poles 
and trees were shivered and splintered. In the envi- 
rons of the city, gardens and vineyards were terribly 
injured, if not entirely destroyed, being stripped of 
leaves, fruit, and twigs. The greater part of the hail- 
stones were about the size of chestnuts or walnuts, 
but many were as large as a turkey’s egg, and often 
they fell compacted together in a solid mass. Fortu- 
nately there was little loss of human life; vast num- 
bers of small birds were killed. This remarkable storm 
came mainly from the Jura range, its path being very 
narrow until it neared Lake Leman, when it seemed to 
widen to embrace the whole city, upon which and its 
suburbs its chief fury was spent. 


Professor Janney reports from the Black Ilills that 
he has discovered gold in paying quantities, twenty 
oy thirty miles northeast of Harney’s Peak. Neverthe- 
less he adda, “* But no matter how valuable the mines 
may be, the fature great wealth of the Black Hille 
will be ite grase lands, farms, and timber. The soil is 
deep and fertile, and the rain-fall gteater and more 
regular than that of any region west of the Alleghany 
Mountains,” 

The statue of Daniel O'Connell which it is proposed 
to erect in Central Park is to be placed between the 
first and second rows of trees on the east side of the 
Mall, south of the concert garden. 


The disappointed young man who sent two three- 
cent stamps in a letter to his lady-love, asking for her 
hand, has received no answer, and openly declares 
that she is a “* mercenary hypocrite.” 

The happy precincts of the Central Park have been, 
on two or three occasions this sunimer, ruthlessly in- 
vaded by wild steers, which have caused the greatest 
consternation among those who chanced to be within 
the Park. On one occasion the furious beast caught 
a woman between his horns. The officers who, armed 
with rifles and revolvers, were in full pursuit did not 
dare fire for fear of harming the woman or some one 
in the crowd. But they shouted to the woman to lie 
down and not move, and she did so, The creature 
apparently concluded she was dead, for he rushed on- 


~ward, and charved successivély upon an old man, a | %. Address Rev. J.T. Evwarvs, A.M., Randolph,N 


boy about fourteen years old, and a man, each of 
whom, following the directions given, lay down upon 
the ground. Some of them, however, were severely 
injured. After a long chase the crowd was kept back, 
and the wild animal was shot. 


How far keepers of bath-honses at sea-side resorts 
are responsible for the clothing and valuables put in 
their charge in bathing-houses is a question which 
has recently been under legal discuseion. However it 
may be decided, it is manifest by facta that bathing- 
houses are very unsafe places wherein to deposit mon- 
ey or jewelry. 


An “observation car” has been placed upon their 
road from Fort Ticonderoga and Lake George by the 
managers of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Com- 
pany. The sides of the car are entirely removed as 
far as the window-#ills, affording the occupants an 
unobstructed view of the surrounding scenery. For 
protection against rain, strong curtains are fixed above 
the opening, and can be lowered and fastened. The 
seats in each car consist of two long settees placed 
back tO back, and extending the entire length of the 
car. 


The Law Library, which has been moved into the 
fourth story of the new Post-office, consists of 18,000 
volumes. Whatever of value is published in this coun- 
try or Great Britain bearing on legal subjects is pur- 
chased for the library, which also contains a fine col- 
lection of about 600 volumes of French law-books, as 
well as a number of Spanish, Italian, and German 
works. The only libraries in this country which can 
compare favorably with it in its special scope are the 
Library of Congress at Washington and the New York 
State Library at Albany. The books fill two magunif- 
cent rooms, with a committee-room between. In the 
middle of the larger room is a marble statue of James 
T. Brady, by MacDonald. Over one of the windows 
will be placec’ a large portrait of William Curtis Noyes, 
the former librarian. In the west room will be por- 
traits of Chancellor Kent, Thomas Addis Emmet, and 
Judge Greene C. Bronson. In the committee-room 
there will be two medallions in bronze, one represent- 
ing Charles O’Conor, the present president of the li- 
brary, the other representing William M. Evarts, the 
chairman of the Committee on Jurisprudence. 


At the annual meeting of the Presbyterian Woman's 
Board of Foreign Missions at Milwaukee, Miss Rhea, 
a returned missionary, addressed the audience with 
practical effect. One lady offered as a contribution a 
twenty-five-dollar ring, another a silk dress, another a 
diamond ring, and the money came pouring in until 
seven hundred and fifty dollars were collected. 


The new Floating Hospital for the benefit of destitute 
sick children in the city is performing ite charitable 
n.ission with great success. The new barge, in charge 
of St. John’s Guild, is itself the gift of benevolent 
hearts, and will need the support of the public to en- 
able it to fulfill its sanitary purposes. Medical men 
believe that the fresh air and wholesome food sup- 
plied by means of the Floating Hospital will have a de- 
cided tendency to diminish the frightful mortality 
which prevails among the tenement-house children of 
New York. Medical attendance and medicines are 
furnished without charge on board, and two substan- 
tial meals are served to mothers or nurses of sick chil- 
dren, and every thing needful is generously supplied. 
Many useful supplies have been contributed by friends 
of this eharity, which are gratefully acknowledged by 
those in responsible charge of the undertaking. 


The Court Journal states that Lady Anne Noel Blunt 
has written to Mr. Disraeli, as president of the Byron 
Memorial Committee, to protest against the proposal 
to place a tablet in Hucknall Torkard Church in mem- 
ory of the poet. The family of Lord Byron have not, 
says Lady Blunt, speaking on behalf of herself and 
other members, forgotten that when Lord Byron's re- 
mains were brought back to England they were re- 
fused a resting-place in Westminster Abbey, and that 
it was left to bis sister, Mrs. Leigh, and his friend, Mr. 
Hobhouse, to bury him, and that together they placed 
a tablet to his memory. What their affection then 
deemed suitable Lady Blunt and those in whose name 
she writes still hold to be enough, nor do they think 
that the addition of a slab placed by subscription in 
Hucknall Church will add any thing to the dignity of 
the poct’'s tomb. 


CONSUMPTION, 


The scourge of the human family, may in its 
early stages be promptly arrested and perma- 
nently cured. 

Ravenswoopn, W. Va. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Sir,—For the last year I have been using your 
Golden Medical Discovery. I owe my life to it, 
having been afflicted for years. Did not use it 
but a short time before I was benefited; at that 
time I was very bad, not able to sit up much ; 
was suffering greatly with my throat, was get- 
ting blind, had a dry cough, and much pain in 
my lungs. I have used twelve bottles of the 
Discovery, and am almost well. 

Kate T. WAaRDNER. 

A son of Mr. J. H. Muesecn, of Chatham 
Four Corners, N. Y., has been cured of Con- 
sumption by Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Dis- 
covery—so says Mr, C, B. Canriecp, editor of 
the Chatham Courier. 

S. R. Ecorar, druggist, of West Union, O., 
writes to state that Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery has effected a wonderful cure of Con- 
sumption in his neighborhood.—{ Com. } 


New anp Streaner.—Travelers and residents in ma- 
larious districts should inquire about Holman’s Fever- 
and-Ague Pad. A positive cure without medicine. Stop 
drugging with poisons, and try the new plan. Drug- 
gists sell it. Send address for full particulars to 

*. Kipper & Co., 83 John Street, New York.—{ Com.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RINTERS? Cabinet, Type, Press, and Boxwood 
Depot; Cabinets; Parrenn Lerrens. Van- 
pennurou, &Co., cor. Fulton & DutchSt«,N.Y. 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE FEMALE COL- 
LEGE. For both sexes. Founded 18%). Property, 
$114,553 06. Students last year 502. Fall Term, eg 


Governor's Orricer, 
Rioumonn, July 3, 1874. 

It affords me pleasure to say that I am well acquaint- 
éd with a large majority of the officers of the MONT- 
PELIEKR FEMALE HUMANE ASSOCIATION, who 
reside in the vicinity of my home, and I attest their 
intelligence and their worth and high reputation as 
gentlemen, as well as the public confidence, influence, 
and substantial means liberally represented among 
them. J. LL. KEMPER, Gov. Virginia. 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS GIVEN AWAY BY THE 
MONTPELIER 


FEMALE HUMANE ASSOCIATION, 
AT ALEXANDRIA, STATE OF VIRGINIA, 


On Thursday, Sept. 30, 1875. 
22,178 Cash Gifts, amounting to....81,000,000 
NUMBER OF TICKETS, 100,000. 

PRICE OF TICKETS : 

Whole Tickets, $20; Halves, $10; Quarters, $5; Eighths, 
$2 50; Five and One-half Tickets for $100; 
Eleven Ticketa for $200, 

Orders may be addressed to 
Hon. JAMES BARBOUR, President, Alexandria, Va., 
or F. METCALFE, General Agent, 825 Broadway, New 
York: Post-Office Box 4436. 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 

The .Trustees are chosen biennially, six elected by 
the stockholders and two appointed a the Governor 
of Virginia. They refer, by permission, to the follow- 
ing distinguished gentlemen : 

lis Excellency Governor James L. Kemper; His 

His Excellency ex-Governor Gilbert C. Walker; Hon. 
Robert W. Hughes, United States Judge Eastern Dis- 
trict of Virginia; Hon. R. E. Withers, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Virginia and United States Senator-elect; 
Hon. J. W. Johnson, United States Senator; Hon. John 
F. Lewis, United States Senator; Hon. T. Reese Bowen, 
M.C.; Hon. Eppa Hutton, M. C.; Hon. John T. Harris, 
M. C.; Hon. J. Ambler Smith, M. C.; Hon. James 
Sener, M. C.; Hon. T. Whitehead, M. C. 


HOUCHIN’S 


Patent Non-Explosive 


Pocket Cook Stove. 
With Gridiron and Boller, 
holding one pint. 

This is the most complete 
and portable cook stove. It 
can carried in the pocket. 

Sent by mail on receipt of 
$1 50. Send for Circular. 
Address THE HOUCHIN M’F'G CO., 

Nos. 150 to 158 East 169th St., New York. 


BASE-BALL GOODS. 


Best professional Red or White Dead Balls, $1 50 
each. feb Belts, 35 and 75 centa each. Stockings, 
60 cents and $1 00 per pair. Caps, 60 and 75 cents each. 
Shoes, $2 25 per pair. Spikes, 25 cents per set. Any 
of the above goods sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Send 10 cents for our New Catalogue, containing 150 
Colored and Engraved Illustrations of Base Ball and 
Sporting Goods. FISH & SIMPSON, 
132 Nassau St., New York, 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 
Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, fiout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


We sell more of Gries’ Lixniuent Iopripr or 
nia; it gives better satisfaction than any Liniment we 
ever saw. It is a pleasure to have something that a 
druggist can conscientiously recommend. 

F. & E. BAILEY & CO., 
Apothecarics, Lowell, Mase. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


F. J, KALDENBERG’S 
MEERSCHAUMS 


AND AMBER GOODS 
Sent C. O. D. to all parta of the coun- 
try. Send stamp for Illustrated Price- 
List, wholesale or retail. Repairing in all its branches. 
All kinds of Tobaccos always on hand. P. O. Box 91. 
Stores, 6 Astor House, Broadway ; T1 Nassau, cor. John 
St. Factory, 6 John St., near Broadway, New York. 


AN OLD AND RELIABLE REMEDY. 


DR. WISHART’S WORM SUGAR 
DROPS, as a Vermifuge for Children, has stood the 
test of ten years. Thousands of mothers can testify 
that they are reliable. They are prompt in their action 
and agreeable to the taste—no trouble to induce chil- 
dren to take them. Sold by all Drugyists.at 25 cente a 
Box, or sent by Mail on receipt of the price at the 
Principal Depot,No.232 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 
' ist’s, and general out-door day and 
night Double Perspective Glasses, of ex- 
traordinary power and wide field of ob- 
servation. Eye-glasses and Spectacles to strengthen 
and improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 
cipunestenes es. Catalogue sent by inclosing stamp. 

EM MONS, Oculist’s Optician, 687 Broadway, N.Y 


— 


EKAFNESS and CATARRH,—A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. CLARA LEGGRETT, Jersey City, N..J. 


MOTHERS! 


Important to Mothers, 


Would you have rosy and vigor- 
ous Children ? 


THEN GIVE THE™M 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF LIME AND SODA. 


The effect produced by this famous preparation of 
WINCHESTER when administered to Infants 
and Young Children is remarkable. Pale, weakly, 
yuny children become rosy and vigorous. When given 
n appropriate doses to Infants at their First TeeTHING, 
it PREVENTS all the ailments to which they are sub- 
ject at that critical period, such as fever, fretfulness, 
lax bowels, sleeplessness, convulsions, &c. The teeth 
come ~ yr'g through without disturbance, and THE 
INFANT IS KEPT IN THE HAPPIEST SIBLE 
CON DITION, 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


OF LIME AND SODA 


Supplies to the growing Infant those very chemical 
elements 80 absolutely essential for its growth, nour- 
ishment, and development, furnishing material for the 
structure of the teeth and formation of Blood, Bone, 
and Muscle. Jt ts perfectly safe and harmless, and 
contains no opium in any chaps or form, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Prices $1 00 and $2 00 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
86 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations. 


Imitation Gold Watches and 
CHAINS, at $15, $20, and $25. 
Each Chain $2 to $12 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.D., 
by Express. Send stamp for Il- 
lustrated Circular. No Agents, 
COLLINS METAL WATCH 


FACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York. Box 3696. 
A CURE GUARANTEED. 
State your case, and send with 
25 cents, to De. VAN DYKE, 
1321 GREEN 8T., PHILA., PA! 


SKIN 
DISEASES. 


RANK’S GRAVE GUARDS. 

Designed for the purpose of preserving the symme- 

try of burial mounds, and holding the usual Head and 

Foot Stones more securely and permanently ip posi- 

tion, Illustrated Catalogues furnished on application, 
AMOS RANK & CO., Salem, Ohio. 


GENIO C. SCOTT 
Fishes and Fishing. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By 
Genito C. Scorr. New Edition, containing 
Parts Six and Seven, on Southern and Mis- 
cellaneous Fishes. With numerous 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Contains a vast amount of information concerning 
the sea and fresh-water fishes of our American wa- 
ters, the various methods of capturing them, the tackle 
to be employed, etc. Important in respect of fish- 
culture, This book, like the author:of it, is eminently 
practical, and every angler ought to have it We 
doubt whether there is another man in America ca- 
pable of writing and illustrating, as Mr. Scott has 
done, such a book as this.—Spirit of the Times. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Harrer & Broruens will send the above work ly 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


can sell these First-Class 

Pianos for Two Hundred aod 
Ninety Dollars, because we employ» 
no agents and allow no discount to 
dealers—they swindle you out of 
more than twice the rea! cost of all 
Pianos. 7 years we 
have sold our s to over 1100 
families, in every section of every 
State and Territory in the Union, 
There is not a county, or a prominent 


hundreds of small towns ever 
also have them. If you will send for 
our Catalogue, containing 15 solid 
columns in fine type, of the names 
and residences of prominent citizens 
including members of Congress an 

many influential aod wealthy bank- 
ers and merchants everywhere, who 


are using our Pianos—you will be 

sure to find some of them at your Hover of them in our 
very door, in your own or some ’ public parlors, 
adjoining town, where you can see New York, In our opinion 


and try our Pianos. 

We send them anywhere within 
1,000 miles of New York for 10 days’ 
trial and if not satisfactory no pay- 
ment is required. 

We are a reaponsible incorporated 
cotnpany, and refer by permission to 
the Chemical National Bank of New 


York City, which any Bank in the United States will satisfy 
We make this 
statement to prove that our 5 years’ warrant guarantees our 


you is by far the strongest Bank in America. 


Pianos to be fully equal to any Piano in the world at any price 


Sept. 15, 1874 
To WHOM IT MAY 
CONCERN.—-We have 
used the U. 8. Pianos 
for the past six years. 


We have two 


there is no Piano 
more durable or 
sessing superior musi- 
cal qualities. 


LEWIS & GEO. 8. LELAND. 4 


Please write na, and you will receive not only our Illustra- 


ted Circular containing fnll particulars, but also a written 
reply to all questions from some officer of our Company in 
person. 


Please state where you saw this notice, 


Address, United States Piano Co., 810 Broadway, New York. 
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Veneer- Cutting Machines 


FOR SALE. 


One Rotary Machine, cutting 4 feet long and 4 feet 
diameter. One Slicing Machine, cutting 5 feet 6 inches 
jong. Both in perfect order, — pulleys, shafting, 
&c.—complete for immediate use. 

Also, a Sheridan’s Ma- 
chine, 42-inch Knife. Price low. Address 


GEO. W. READ & C0., 


186 to 200 200 Lewis wis Street, E. R., New York, 


Hite. e-&-Seek, 


air of life-size 
"oo for the 
lawn in 
STONE. 
Indestructible by 
uly weather. 


Vase on each for 
earth and flowers, 


Enclose 10 cts for 3 
illustrated catalogue 
and prints to 
JOHN ROGERS, 

212 Fifth Ave., 

New York. 


THE 


Work of God in Great Britain. 


The Work of God in Great Britain: under 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 1873 to 1875. 
With Biographical Sketches. By Rurus W. 
Cuark, D.D, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

Dr. Clark’s volume is marked by his well-known 
yraphic style, by inteuse sympathy and euthusiasm, 
and bya skillful presentation of the preachers, and of 
the origin, progress, principles and issues of the reviv- 
al.—Christian Intelligencer. 

This book is well worthy of the careful reading of 
all.—Christian Instructor. 

Will be welcome to thousands of readers.— Albany 
Evening Times, 

Dr. Clark has made a very useful book out of the 
materials before him. —Congregationaliat. 

The book is very suggestive, and wil! be productive 
of good wherever circulated.—Zion's Herald. 

It is a very clear, concise, and wel] arranged nar- 
rative. The narrative is composed of extracts from 
the various local publications. These extracts have 
been made with discrimination and an evident famil- 
iarity with editorial methods. Christian workers in 
this country will be eager to get this latest and most 
complete record of the work abroad that has thus far 
been published.—Sunday-School Times. 

A very complete account of one of the most remark- 
able revival movements on record. The widespread 
interest excited by the work of Moody and Sankey 
will find an intellectual gratification in the perusal 
of this volame.—N. Sun. 

Dr. Clark has a happy faculty of presenting truth in 
the form of a narrative; introducing anecdotes and 
incidents in the right place, throwing in the instruc- 
tive reflection when the subject calls for it, and thus 
making hie work constantly attractive and perma- 
nently useful. — Observer, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


& Beoruenrs will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or anada, on re cotpt of $1 50). 


ARTIFICIAL. ‘LIMBS. 
MARKS’ PATENTS, with Rubber Hands and 
Feet, received GOLD ‘ME DAL at American In- 
stitute Fair, First Premeume at every 
Exhibition sin closing with Diploma for 
MAIN AINED SUPERIORIT 
in 1874, And above all, their most earn cates are the thousands 
who usethem. &. Mfr. Every disabled soldier and citizen 
using Artificial Limbs, who are not now familiar with our Patents, will 
find it to their interest to send us a clear statement of their case ; the 
will receive in return, our Jarge Pamphlet, containing a history o 
and much iformation concerning these world-renowned Substit itutes. 
Also instructions to soldiers how to make ~4 " applications for the new 
issue of Limbs, which commences in J 
. MARKS, 575 NEW 


estadv: 


J.&P COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


NOVELTY 
DEPOT. 


|All the Best and Fastest ted 
— Chromos— Pens—Pen- 
cila — Holders — Stationery, &c., 
&c. Catalogue free. CITY NOV- 
ELTY CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Your Name Elegantly Print- 
ed om 12 TRANSPAKENT VISITING 
Carops, for 25 Cents. Each card contains 
a scene which Is not visible until held towards the light 
Nothing like them ever before offered in America. Biginduce- 
ments to Agents. Novetty Paintinxe Co., Ashland, Mas. 


CAN CER. 


We remove Cancer without Pain, no Caustics or 
Knife used. The Cure is Perfect. Inclose 25 cents for 
pamphlet containing cases and references. Address 

lus. PARK & McLEISH, No, 21 East 16th St., N. Y. 


SHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS m@ REVOLVERS, 


Of any aad every kind. Send stam 
Catalogue. Address Great Wemere Gun 
and Revolver Works, Pittebursh, Pa. 


JENNSYLVANIA Military Academy, 
Cheater, Pa., opens Sept. 8th. Location healthful, 
oo, ample, buildings commodious. Civil Engineer- 
nu, the Classica, and Englieh thoroughly tanght. For 
Cor. THEO. HYATT, President. 


and Morphine habit absolutely a and 
apeedily cured. Painless: no publicity. 
Send st: for particulars. Dr, CARL- 
TON, 187 V Wedhington St Chicago, Til. 


W ANTED.—A case of either Di: shetes, Gravel, Ip- 
flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that “Constitution Water” will not 
care. Dose 40 dropa. For sale by all druggists. 


-HOLD INSTITU TE, FREEHOL D, 
New Jersey.—A Boarding-School for Boys. 
Rey. A. G. CUAMBERS, Principal. 


Circulars apply to 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


A COURSE OF 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY. 


By ELIAS LOOMIS, LL.D. 


Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College. 


The 
separately. 


The Elements of Algebra. 
Use ot Beginners. 


Trigonometry and Tables bound 
Trigonometry, $1 50; Tables, $1 50. 


Designed for the 
12mo, Sheep, $1 25. 


A Treatise on Algebra. 
Rewritten. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


Key to the same, for Jeachers only. 
Cloth, $1 50. 


The Elements of Geometry, Conic Sec- 
tions, and Piane Trigonometry. En»- 
tirely Revised and Rewritten. 1:2mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


Entirely Revised and | @he Elements of Analytical Geometry. 
Entirely Revised and RKewritten. 12mo0, Sheep, 
$1 50. 


r2mo, 


The Elements of the Differential and 
Integral Calculus, Entirely Revised and Ke- 
written. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 

The Analytical Geometry and Calculas may be had 
mone volume. §2 50. 


A Treatise on Meteorology. With a Collec- 


tion of Meteorological Tables. §8vo, Sheep, $2 oo. 


A Treatise on Astronomy. With [lustra- 


tions. 8vo, Sheep, $2 oo. 
A Practical Astronomy. With a Collection 
of Astronomical Tables. 8vo, Sheep, $2 oo. 


The Elements of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, with their Applications to Men- | 
suration, Surveying, and Navigation, together with 
Tables of Logarithms. 8vo, Sheep, $2 00. ' 


This series has received the unqualifted approval of the most eminent professors and teach- 
ers in the country, and is now in use in many of our leading colleges and in numerous private 
schools and academies in every State of the Union, 

It is the work of a practical mathematician and astronomer, and embodies the results of 
many years’ experience in the class-room. 

The language is uniformly concise, the principles are stated with rigid exactness, arid illus- 
trated by an abundance of well-chosen examples. 

Several books of the series have recently been revised, enlarged, and rewritten. To these 
special attention is invited, as it is believed that they contain many excellences not found in any 
other series extant. 


From Rosert Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, Jackson County, IU. 
For many years I have almost constantly used Loomise’s text-books. While I esteem other series, I can 
cordially commend these books as systématic, complete, and thorough. 


From Prof. A. C. Horxtns, Howard College, Kokomo, Ind. 
I have been using Loomis’s course of Mathematics for a few years and it pleases me. The entire series 
is well adapted to the wants of Colleges and High-Schools. Those who use these works the most like them 
the best. 


From J.V.N. Stampisa, Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, Lombard University, Galesburg, Ill, 
For more thee eighteen years I have used in my classes, in Lombard University, Loomis’s Course of 
Mathematics. The books could hardly have been improved. They are practical, concise, and systematic. 
There is no repetition of subjects, no redundancy of matter. Each subject stands in its own appropriate 
place, and is treated clearly and thoroughly. 


From Prof. W. B. Wesstrer, Principal Webster Institulé, Norfolk, Va. 


I have used Loomis’s Mathematical Series from the times of their publication, respectively, and have 
seen nothing better. 


From C. G. Rooxwoon, Jr., Professor of Mathematics, Bowdoin College, Brunawick, Me. 

I received, a few days since, the revised edition of Loomis’s Analytical Geometry, for which please accept 
my thanks. Itis a great improvement on the old edition, with which I have long been familiar: many things 
which were lacking in that I see are supplied here, and I notice especially the new part IIL on Space Co- 
ordinates. I shall use it with my classes next year. 

From Rev. Joun W. Looxr, D.D., Prof. of Mathematics, Indiana Asbury University, Greencastle, Ind. 

I have used Loomis's entire course of Mathematics for ten years, and shall continue to use it. 


From Joun P, Mansuatt, Professor of Mathematics, Tufts College, Masa. 


1 am much pleased with Loomis’s Astronomy. It is concise in its language, lucid in ite explanations, 
and comprehensive in its statements. 


From C. Piazzi Smuytu, Aptronomer Royal for Scotland, 
The science of the age was most aseuredly in want of a work on Practical Astronomy, and I am delight- 
ed to find that want now supplied from America, and from the pen of Prof. Loomis. I propose to make this 
volume a text-book for my class of Practical Astronomy in the University of Edinburgh. 


Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination with a view to introduction 
sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 

Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 
teacher or school officer on application, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


{0 $500 72-page book, entitled 


DO YOUR ‘OWN PRINTINC! 
Oo Men and Idioms of Wall St., explaining every thing, 


| Sent Free, WcKLING & co. 


For Prefessional and Amateur 
Printers, Schools, Societies, Man- 


In Wall Street often 


ufacturers, Merchants, and others itis 
EVERY BODY BUYS IT! 


Sa Oct One Agent made 815 in three 


dealers in all kinds rial _ Sd 
of Bt Beaton. | 7. | TIRELY NEW. Nothing like it being 

sold. LARGE PROFITS. The best selling 


Harpers Mayan, Weely & Bazar.) 


Address HOOD & JOSEP H, Indianapolis, Ind. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGSA 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 15 shee : 
Canada, on'recerpt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. open, golden Fee, Fen 
Hauren’s Macazin«g, Hauren’s and my patent Yard Measure, and a piece of Jone iry, 


Bazan, for oue year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00 with ele at prise post paid, 26c, Cir 
760 Bro away. N. 


hours. EN. 


Agents for the best-selling Prize 
Packages in the world. It con. 


Postage free. cular ‘fea BRID 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Werxty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for every Clud of Five 10 DOLLARS PER DA sre WANTED so sel sell 
at 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz pe UTTLS Rewin Machine 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. fires. neon, Be New Yor 


The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sab- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
enbecriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. 

The Volames of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Poet-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanerex & Brornxns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to | 
the sender. 


A MONTH .—Agents wanted every 

where. Business honorable and firet- 

class. Particulars sent free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO... St. Louis, Mo. 


GENTS wanted for the best selling Mapes and 

Relinous and Historical Charts at the lowest rates. 

Haasis & Lenaccurt, Publishers, 107 Liberty St., N. Y. 
A wanted. 


24 best 
$35 selling articles In the world. 


(me sample 
free Address J, BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


| _ A WEEK to Male and Female Agents in their lo- 
cality. Coste NOTHING totry it. Particulars 
FREE. P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 
10: > 255" day. Send for Chromo Catalogue, 
Sons, Luston, Mase: 
YWPLOYVWENT forall. Patent Noveltiesand C 
Catalogues (ree. G.L. Felten &Co.,119 Nassau ¥. 


a week and expenses to all. Articles 
new: staple as flour. Samplesfree. C. 
M. Lixineton & Beo., N. Y. or Chicago. 


—. 


Teams ror Apvertistine tx Hanren’s WEEKLY 
Hanren’s Bazan. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Pave, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ADIES can make $ a day in their own city or 
Jtown. Address ELLIS MF'G CO., Waltham, Mass. 


Ward or Wife. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


DRAKE'S NOOKS AND soanehe OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. Nooks and Corners of the 
New England Coast. By Apaws 
Author of ‘‘Old Landmarks of Boston," * Historic 
Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” &e. With nu- 
merous L[llustrations. Svo, Cloth, $3 

Il. 
SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH. By the Author 


“John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, 
CAIRNES’'S CHARACTER AND LOGICAL 


METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. The 
Character and Logical Method of Political Econ- 
om By J, E. © AIRNES, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Political Economy in University College, Lon- 
don, Author of “Some Leading Principles of Polit- 
teal Economy Newly Expounded.” 12mo, Cloth, 
1 


IV. 

CARLYLE'S EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. The 
Early Kings of Norway; also an Essay on the Por- 
traits of John Knox. By Tuomas Carntyie, Author 
ef “The History of Friedrich f., called Frederick 
the Great,” “History of the French Revolution,” 
“ Past and Present,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Vv. 
GREEN'S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
aga A Short History of the English People. 
Bo R. Green, M.A., Examiner in the School of 
ern History, Oxford. With Tables and Colored 
Mapa. Svw, Cloth, $1 75. 
VI. 
HAVEN'’S MEXICO. Our Next-Door Neighbor. Re- 
cent Sketches of Mexico. By the Rev. Girurer 
Haven, D.D., Bishop in the M. KE. Church. With 
Maps and Llustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 


VIL 
WOOD'S MAN AND BEAST. Man and Beast 


Here and Hereafter. Illustrated by more than 
Three Hundred Original Anecdotes, By the Rev. 
J. G. Woov, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “ Homes with- 


out Hands,” &. C loth, $1 
VIIL. 

THE WORK OF GOD IN GREAT BRITAIN: un- 
der Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 1873 to With 
Biograpbical Sketches. By Rerus W. Cras, 
l2mo, Cloth, $1 50. x 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE and the East: being a Guide through 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norw ty, Sweden, 
Russia, and Spain, With over One Hundred Mayes 
and Plans of Cities By W. Feremer, 


Author of “Harper's Phrase-Book,” and “ His- 
tory of .the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” Fourteenth Year. In Three Vols., 12mo0, 


Full Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the 
Vols. sold separately); or the Three Volumes in une, 
similar Biuding, $7 00. 


GILDERSLEEVE'’S PERSIUS. The Satires of A. 
Persius Flaccus. Edited by Basit L. 
Pb. D. (Gittingen), LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Virginia. i2mo, Cloth, $1 26. 

XL. 

MACREADY'S REMINISCENCES, and Selections 
from his Diary and Letters. Edited by Sir Far»- 
Bart., one of hia Executorsa, With 
Portraits. Crown Svo, Cloth, $1 50, 

XII. 

MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM: Lec- 
tures Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in February and March, 1874. By R. Bow 
wortn Sits, M.A., Assistanmg Master in Harrow 
School > late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
With aa Appendix containing Deutsch’s 
Article on “islam.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

XIII. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1874. Prepared by Prof. Srenoer F. 
Batnp, Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, With the Co-operation of some of the most 
Eminent Men of Science in the United States. Large 
Izumo, pearly 900 pages, C loth, $2 00. (Uniform in 
style ‘and price with the volumes for 1871, IST2, and 
1873.) The Four Volumes sent by mail, postay: pre- 
paid, on receipt of Seven Dollars, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PURLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The following Novela are bound in Pauper, Sve, except 
where otherwise specified : 


The Way We 
lilustrated. 


Now. By Awstuony 
Cloth, $2 00. 


Live 
$1 
By Eviza Tanor. 


Evlantine. 50 cents. 


Playing the Mischief. By J.W. De Forest. 75 cents. 
Miss Anvel. by Miss Tuackernay. Llustrated. 75 
cents. 


Iiluetrated. 25 cents 


The Lady Superior. By Exviza F. Pottarp. Scents 


Ixeulte. S® cents, 


75 cents, 


Walter's Word. Dy Jdaues Pays. 


Bluebeard’ Keys, and Other Stories. By Mise Tuacn- 


EKAY. 75 centa. 
Our Mutnal Friend. By Cuoartes Dickens. Illustra 
ted. $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. | 
By Wa. Brack. 


Three Feathers. I}iustrated. $1 


ipe of the Gamp. By C. Wetsu Mason. Ilustrated. 
(a 

Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Brackwors 75 cents. 

Our Detachment. By Karuanine Kine. SO cents 


Mr. Vanvbhan’s Heir. By Lee $1 
Safely Married. By the Author of * 
Dacre,” W cevis. 


Caste,” “Colonel 


& Beoruces will = either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part uf the 


United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


Catatoute mailed free on receipt of 
Ti mia. 


BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 


HARPER 
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KING VULTURE. 


‘* Has it blown over ?”’ 


“HOME RULE.” 


am Boss!” 


“UL S. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTORY, 


A book of 200 pages, ee ey expressly as a guide to aid Parents and Guardians in selecting a School. 

“tt contains a complete list of all the Schools and Colleges in the U. 8.; information in regard to places 

wherein the Schools are loratéd, the climate, railroad facilities, &c.; also, a special description of the most 
desirable institutions of learning. Sent free upon application. (Postage 9 cents.) 

T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, Bureau of School Advertising and Information 

Domestic Building, corner Broadway and 14th Street, New York City. 

Pamphlets of the leading Seminaries and Academies, both City and Country, can also be obtained, free of 

expense, by calling at the Directory Office, as above, in Union Square, or by enclosing stamp. 


OUNT PLEASANT MILITARY 


SLECT the best School for your Boys. The Ir- 

at reopens ACADE™MY,—A select for 

September 14. Thorough instruction in the English | Boys, at Sing Sing, on the Hudson. Will reopen 

and classical studies. A. ARMAGNAC,) poi) ina. Thursday, Sept. 16. J. HOWE. ALLEN, Principal, 
D. A. ROWE, § ore , Sing Sing, N. Y. 


OME INSTITUTE for Young Ladies, Tar- RS. GARRETSON?S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 

rytown, N. ¥. Combining home care with a and German Boarding and Day School, for young 

thorough course of study in the English branches, the | ladies and children, No. 52 West 47th Street, reopens 

languages, and music. Keopens Sept. 15. Sept. 22, 1875. Applications made personally or by 
Miss M. W. METCALF, Principal. letter as above. 


JOUGHKEEPSIE Female Academy, [[IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Po'keepsie, N. Y. First-class School in every re- Worcester, Mass. Prepares boys and young 
apect. Home comforts; corps of accomplished teachers : men for commercial, literary, and scientific pursuits. 


large. Pupils carried through our own Collegiate course | Twentieth year begins September 8. 
or fitted for Vasseur. Kev. D. G. WRIGHT, Principal. ©. B. METCALF, A. M., Supt. 


Empire City Wateh Co’s 
New WATCH. 


Size. “ want long felt hitherto unsupplied. 


COIN SILVER CASE. 


Sound, Lever Movement. 


STEM-WINDER, Open Face,- - $15 00 
Case, - - 17 50 


COMES WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
Ask your jeweler to see it; if he can not supply you, 
send to undersigned for address of nearest jeweler who 
keeps them. 
= Liberal discounts to the trade, who will be supplied 
with price-lists, terms, and all particulars on application—enclosing business card—to 


EMPIRE CITY WATCH C0. 13 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Watch. 


\ 


EMPIRE CITY WATCH £9, 


BROTHERS 


No. 710 BROADWAY. 


New Stvles,of Pleasure 


CARRIAGES, 


For town and country driving, made from the latest 
and most approved designs, manufactured from the | ©°*P, 4n@ its parents umbroken rest. - 


best materials only, and of strictiy first-class work- 


An Old and Well-Tricd Remedy.—Mnxs. 
WINSLOW'S. SOOTHING SYRUP for children 
teething has stood the test of thirty ycars. Millions 
of mothers can testify that itis reliable. Relieves the 
child from pain, softens the gums, regulates the bow- 
els, gives an infant tronbled with colic pains quiet 


manship. Prices have been reduced, and each car- 
riage is warranted in every particular. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS. 
No 16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Standard American 


In FURNITURE, 


Carpets, and Clothing, without injury to the 
most delicate color or goods. The expense for mate- 
rial and labor to clear them from the largest Parlor 
Suit will not exceed One Dollar, For ONE DOL- 
LAR we will forward recipe and instructions, and 
GUARANTEE all we claim or refund the money. We re- 
fer to any National Bank in our city, and the Commer- 
mercial Agency of Messrs. Dunn & Co. 

NEWTON & DAVIS, Bixcuanron, N.Y. 


H. W. COLLENDER,’ 
(Successor to Phelan & Collender), 
Office and Warerooms 738 Broadway, N. Y. 


Dr. R. V. Prerce, of the World’s Dispen- 
sary, Buffalo, N. Y., Author of “The People’s 
Medical Adviser,” will occupy TyIREE THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS’ worth of advertising space in 
the next issue of this paper in which to ex- 
plain his system ‘of treating Lingering or 
Chronic Diseases, the remedial management 


of which he has long made a specialty. —- 


With or Without Warming Closet. 


The Best Portable Range in the Market. ASK YOUR STOVE DEALER FOR IT. 
MANTFACTURED 


ABENDROTH BROTHERS, 109 & 111 Beekman St., & 282 Pearl St., N.Y. 


t?” STOVES SUITABLE FOR ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. _a2: 


Excelsior Do Your Own Printin FISHERMEN! 
| TWINES AND NETTING. 


Press fcr crvla, labels, envelopes, etc. 
MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


Send for Price-List. Baltimore, 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber begs leave to inform Book Canvass- 
era, Students, and all who are seeking lucrative and 
reapectable employment, that he is prepared to ofter 
liberal inducements to those who will envave in the 
sale of the following new and popular works, by sub- 
scription, viz.: A new and popular Dictionary of Re- 
ligious Knowledge, by Rev. wax Aunotr: the great 


Large. for larger work. 
BusinessMen dotheir printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing,delight 
ful pastime for spare hours. 

Pri ti have great fun and make money fast 
P.. mm ing at printing. Send twostamps for fnll 
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!. Cooling Chamber in Front of Afr Machine—placing Ice in Position. 2 Air Intake—Spray Jets for washing and cooling Air. 3. Battery Chamber—Canvas Strainers. 4. Chamber beneath the Floor of the 


House—taking the Temperature over Grating. 5. Air Furnace in the Upeast Shaft of the Clock Tower. 


VENTILATION OF THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS IN HOT WEATHER. . . “a 


HOT WEATHER VENTILATION. 

‘Tur above sketches show it portion ot the itl 
hangements for supplying the British House of 
Commons with cooled air during hot weather. 
The air is taken from the east terrace or river 
front of the Ilouses of Parliament, and is first 
drawn through a cooling chamber (Fig. 1), 
which contains ice. It is ‘thence impelled by 
means of a slow-working machine in a vertical 
direction through the tloor of the Tlouse Phe 
quantity of ice consumed during a single sitting 
is small, only about three-quarters of a tou, as a 
very low temperature daring lot weather is not 


esiranie, the olgect te being a con- 


stant movement of pure air through the House, 
while the atmosphere may be stagnant out-of- 
doors. 

In addition to bemyg cooled by the ice, the an 
passes through fine sprays of spring water ( Fig. 
2), which not only precipitate all impurities, 
but also tend still further to cool the air as well 
as to prevent dryness. The air then encounters 
a sereen of canvas, which, owing to the action 
of the spray jets, heeomes covered with a fine 
film of water, so that this canvas acts as a 
screen orfilter on any floating dust which ma: 
have ran the ganntlet of the spray. 

After the air has passed through this wall of 


through cirenlay openmgs in the ceiling, round 
whieh hang light eanvas curtains which im rough 
windy weather act as draught excluders by 
their collapsing on any sudden movement of the 
aur, thereby closing the passage into the upper 
chamber Che attendant is shown in the act of 
picking up one of the papers which are sent down 
hourly from the House, and on which is recorded 
the temperature of every occupied portion of the 
building during the sitting of the House. 

The air in its upward course passés through 
eleven circular openings into a chamber imme- 
dhately beneath the floor of the House (Fig. 4 
Over each of these openings a thermometer and 
an anemometer are -aspended. which enable t! 


attendant to awertam the temperature and ve- 
locity of the incoming air in all parts of the 
House. The air passes from this chamber through 
a perforated iron ceiling, which forms the floor 
of the House of Commons, and rises vertically 
through the paneled ceiling, whence the vitiated 
air is drawn by means of furnaces imto upeast 
shafts. One of these furnaees (Fig. 5) is placed 
at the bose of the clock tower, which forms n 
shaft 230 feet high, the vitiated air being dis- 
charged at the level of the bells above the clock 
dials. The quantity of vitiated air which can 
he thus discharged during a crowded house ex- 
ceeds 1.000.000 cubic feet per hour, or nearly 
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“CROSSING THE LINE.” 


Atv over the world sailors have a reputation 
for being a merry, jovial, and light-hearted race 
of men. The jolly Jack tar, with his brimless 
cap, blue shirt, and pantaloons shaped in direct 
opposition to the contour of his legs, suggests the 
idea of fun and good nature wherever he appears. 
His songs and his dances, his thrilling varns told 
with so much spirit and punctuated with tobacco- 
juice, make him a most entertaining companion. 
His fondness for grog renders him sociable, and 
his inexhaustible good nature insures him a wel- 
come every where. 

Poets tell us ‘* there lives an inspiration in 


principles of philosophy. 
of men can the same contentment with the things 


ocean life for every person, whether bond or free.” 
To Jacky the inspiration is all toward fun, mis- | 
chief, and merry-making, and he js at once the 


happiest, jolliest, and merriest of God's creatures, 
living one day at a time, and enjoving it most 
heartily, with a spirit that involves all the true 
Among no other class 


of to-day, and confidence in what may be com- 
ing to-morrow, be found, Away from home and 


entertainment during a voyage that involves the 
crossing of the line of the equator is shown by 
our double-page engraving. Like the Masonic 
orders, which only admit a member into fellowship 
through a ceremony of initiation in which the 
victim usually suffers more from his own imag- 
ination than from the hands of his comrades, 
* Jacky also has an elaborate ceremonial, by means 
of which alone the greenhorn can assume the 
rights and privileges of full edged sailor. 


friends, cooped up for months upon a narrow, The unhappy novice who has perhapg trusted 


vessel, surrounded by a waste of waters, and 
hourly in danger, he is happy and jolly, indiffer- 


ent to privation, and easily amused as a child. 


What Jacky can do for himself in the way of | him, probably wishes himself safe at home again great amusement from a different part of the | 


himself upon the treacherous blue waters for the 
first time, and who nears the equator in blissful 
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CROSSING THE LINE” 


monies are concluded. 


Father Neptune is officiating high-priest, and 
presides over the celebration of the rites himself. 
He is usually the oldest sailor among the crew, 
whose experience fits him for the office. 
tume is not very elaborate, owing to the limited 
resources of shipboard, but he is provided with a 
trident, and wears a pointed crown, from which 
the sea-weed hangs in long festoons. 


Qn the day on which the ship crosses the line | 
ceeding to business. 


the officers for once relax all discipline, and give 
the men full liberty to play their ridiculous 


| ignorance of what his comrades are preparing for ¢ pranks, while they watch the mancuvres with 


‘on dry land a great many times before the cere-| vessel's deck. 


INITIATING A NOVICE INTO 


Father Neptune | 
pearance fram a boat which 1s 


the vessel's side, and supposed to | 


viously let down for his accommoc 


as above described, he takes 


His cos- | 


very modest chat, which is, ne 
nearest approach to a throne whi 
for the crew to command. He is 
with a bottle of grog and a glass, 
sion of hospitality he graciously de 
and immediately refreshes hims 
The unfo 


whom he intends to persecute for 
ment of the rest of the crew is tl 
the waist, and fastened to r be 
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er Neptune makes his ap- 
at which is drawn up to 
supposed to have been pre- 
is accommodation. Dress- 


|, he takes possession of a | 


vhich’ is, nevertheless, the 


and. He is then presented 
and a glass, which expres- 
rraciously deigns to accept, 
eshes himself before pro- 

The unfortunate victim 
versecute for the entertain- 
ie crew is then stripped to 


ed to r bench directly in 


- 


front of where the venerable sea-god is sitting. 
lis eyes are bandaged tightly, and he is then 
subjected to a severe cross-questioning about his 
age, his home, his former occupation, and close- 
lv examined as regards his knowledge of all 


_ things appertaining to a ship, and the duties of a 
throne which it is possible | 


seaman aboard of her. If he resents this cate 
chism, or his answers are not satisfactory to the 
ambience about him, old Father Neptune prods 
him oecasionally with the points of his trident, 
by way of reminding him how useless it is to re- 
fuse to answer the interrogations of a god, and 
the nature of the punishment that lies ready for 
him in case he is contumaciouns, 
The next feature of the ceremony is the shav- 
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MYSTERIES OF FATHER NEPTUNE. 


ing of the victim. A thick lather is prepared, 
which contains among other ingredients, what- 
ever they may be, one that is intended to irritate 
the skin. ‘This is a trving moment for the un- 
fortunate novice. Inthe picture we see the bar- 
bers, who have their bucket and brush all ready, 
and seem to be in the act of-lathering the poor 
victim. One man is holding a ragged piece of 
bone, which w ill prob ibly be the instrument used 
for the shaving. Sometimes a handsaw is used, 
at others a lath, and sometimes the sailors push 
their barbarous fun so far as to use pieces of 
glass, but this seldom occurs, as their object is 
only to frighten the poor fellow they have so 
completely in their power, and not to injure him 


in any way. In the right of the picture we have 
an elaborately attired Irishman, with a bottle 
marked ** Lotion” in his hand. He probably 
represents the physician, though his medicine 
is most likely that which Jacky prefers to any 
other, and the only one he is likely to consent 
to take on such a festive occasion —prog. 
Another interesting part of the ceremonies is 
going on just at the foot Of the ship's mast. <A 
large piece of sail-cloth js taken and fastened so 
that it may be made to hold a quantity of water, 
something like a tank. Into this the unforta- 
nate novices are thrown after their catechism is 
finished and the shaving process concluded to the 
satisfaction of old Neptune. As they are blind- 


| fulded, their impression is that they have been 


flung into the sea, until they straggle about, and 
the narrowness of thei quarters undecetves them. 


Through such uncomfortable experiences as these 
‘they are initiated into the mysteries of the sea, 


Yet Jacky s life is a hard one, and it is won 
dertul that amidst so mach of toil and hardshig 


and privation he should preserve the ligjgness of 
heart and spirit necessary in order to Bry such 
pranks as these. Few can realize whojjave nut 


looked over the statistics how many veipels are 
lost at sea and the number of human lM@es that 
perish with them. It is said that the Qverage 
number of English vessels wrecked duringga sin- 
gle vear is between three and four thousargl, 
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